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THE HORSE.* 


 . relating to the horse, is of paramount interest to the 

cavalryman. We propose in this paper to give a history of his 
origin, as far as it is known, his development into the perfect animal 
of to-day, a description of the various points of excellence as attained 
by this development; and a description of the points which consti- 
tute a perfect cavalry horse, adapted to the various exigencies and 
requirements of the service. 

Among the domestic animals, we find none more useful to man 
than the horse. His physical constitution is such that he readily 
adapts himself to all climatic conditions; and consequently his dis- 
tribution may be almost as universal as that of the human race. 
Some parts of his anatomy are analagous to those of man, and many 
of his diseases are similar. 

The records of man do not go back to the time when the horse 
was first made his servant, and gloomy antiquity hides this event as 
it does many others of great importance in the development of our 
race. 

The earliest positive mention of the horse, that we are aware of, 
is in the death-bed scene of Jacos. That he was domesticated in 
Egypt in considerable numbers is evidenced from the fact that it is 
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written that when the Israelites made their escape under Mosgs, “all 
the horses and chariots under PHaraow, and his horsemen and his 
army, overtook them, encamping by the sea.” This was about 1591 
years before CuRIstT. 

The habitat of the quagga, the zebra, and several other congeners 
of the horse, is in the region of Central Africa; and it is conjectured 
that the great plains of the Dark Continent produced him, and that 
he would naturally find his way into Egypt and thence through 
Arabia into Persia, Tartary and Greece. 

There is a theory based upon philological grounds that he was 
domesticated by the great Aryan race in Central Asia; and at their 
dispersion, about 3000 years ago, he was distributed over India and 
Europe by this aggressive and warlike people. 

The first horse was represented upon Egyptian monuments about 
1800 B. C., or 200 years before the death of Jacos. 

We know the Greek horse from its detailed and thorough descrip- 
tion by XENoPHON. Its counterpart is not unfrequently seen in our 
day. 

The Roman horse was inferior to that of the Greek; in fact it was 
inferior to that of all the neighboring nations. In the days of Casar 
the Roman soldier was the best in the world; but if we are permitted 
to form a judgment upon the merits of the horse, by the defeat and 
destruction of Crassus’ army, we would say that the Asiatic horse 
was superior to the European as early as 53 years B. C. 

The proof that there were no horses in Arabia in the time of 
Jacos is of a negative character; the name is not mentioned by any 
of the Israelites who dwelt in that country. Eight hundred years 
later SoLoMON sent to that country for gold and silver, but he obtained 
his cavalry mounts in Egypt. Even as late as the days of the pro- 
phet MonamMeEp, 1600 years after SoLomon, horses were not plentiful 
in the country. 

In accounting for the superior excellence of the modern horse, 
the Arabs divide his history into foar different epochs: 

1. From Apam to IsHMAEL. 

2. From IsHMAEL to SOLomoN. 

3. From Sotomon to the prophet MonamMeEp. 

4+. From MonamMeEp to the present time. 

This is, in fact, a history of the Arabian people. From ApDAm to 
the days of ABRAHAM the Arabs did not exist—it was the age of a 
pastoral people. There were no wars of a serious nature, no pillage, 
no quick surprises, or raiding expeditions. The great qualities of 
the horse, speed and endurance, were unknown. 
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But in the second epoch, beginning with IsHMAEL, his field of 
employment was enlarged and changed altogether. 

IsHMAEL, the bastard son of ABRAHAM and the Egyptian slave, 
HaGak, is disinherited and abandoned in the desert. He is a wild 
man, and his hand is against every man and every man’s hand is 
against him. IsHMAEL is not only the beginning, but he is also the 
personification of the Arabian people. The Arab is a nomad by nature, 
roaming over immense territories, and the horse is a necessity to him 
as a means of conveyance across the sands from one place to another. 
This constant companionship and reliance upon the horse, create a 
love and confidence between the horse and his rider which are un- 
known to the dwellers in the city. It is by the aid of the horse that 
he raids upon and plunders the richly laden caravans that venture into 
his territories. ‘The horse makes his master the king of the desert. 
But finally they are pressed to the eastward by the King of Abyssinia, 
and to the north by their cousins, the Israelites; half of them are de- 
stroyed by these great struggles, and the other half, shut into their 
arid peninsula, naturally degenerate, and their horses suffer and de- 
teriorate with them. , 

We now come to the third epoch, the beginning of which is clothed 
with a beautiful legend, which the quick and fertile imagination of 
a nomadic people so fondly cherishes. The legend relates that some 
Arabs of the Azed tribe went up to Jerusalem to congratulate SoLo- 
MON upon his marriage with the Queen of Sheba, and, having accom- 
plished their mission, they told him that they were far from their 
homes and out of provisions. They asked him to furnish them with 
sufficient supplies to last them on their journey. SOLOMON gave orders 
to bring from his stables and give to them a stallion of the Ishmael 
blood, the breed of which had been preserved in all its primitive 
purity. He told them when hunger assailed them to light a fire, and 
place their best rider, armed with a stout lance, upon the horse; 
that hardly would they have gathered the fuel and lighted the flame 
before they would see the hunter return, laden with the spoil of the 
chase. They took their departure and at the first halt they did as 
Sotomon had directed; and neither zebra nor gazelle nor ostrich 
could escape. Thus they learned the value of the animal presented 
to them by the son of Davin, and upon their return they devoted 
him to foal-getting, and by a careful selection of the dams, at length 
obtained the breed whose high renown spread at a later period 
throughout the whole world. 

The care and affection which had been bestowed on the horse for 
his usefulness in the war and chase, were, in the fourth epoch, im- 
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posed upon the Arab as a religious duty. The prophet Monammep 
said, “‘ Whoso maintaineth a horse for the triumph of religion maketh 
a magnificent loan to ALLAH.” ‘Evil‘spirits enter not into a tent 
where there is a thoroughbred horse.” ‘“Whoso maketh a sacrifice 
in order to train a horse for the holy war, shall be treated in the 
next world as a martyr.” “Martyrs of the holy war will find in 
Paradise horses of rubies, furnished with wings, which shall fly 
whithersoever their riders may desire.” These are but examples of 
many of the Prophet’s utterances upon the same subject; and the 
result of his teaching is, that love for the horse has passed into the 
very blood and marrow of the Arab. 

As soon as the foal is dropped, a bystander takes it up in his 
arms, and walks around with it sometime in the midst of a terrific 
uproar. It is the first lesson, and makes the colt accustomed to 
horrible sounds. From the time it sees the light it becomes a mem- 
ber of the family, and is accustomed from its earliest recollections to 
the tender care of the women and children of the tent. The nobler 
the mare the sooner is the colt weaned. The sixth or seventh month 
is the usual weaning age. Some Arabs are of the opinion that protrac- 
ted suckling makes a bad disposition and hardens the mouth. The real 
training of the colt begins when he is about eighteen months old; 
he is saddled when about two years of age, then he is taught to stand 
still when mounted and to remain in place when dismounted and 
the reins are passed over his head and rest upon the ground. At the 
age of three years he is subjected to the use of the spur, and at about 
four years of age he is taught to start at a full gallop from the halt, 
to rush at a precipice or some great obstacle and to halt suddenly, to 
wheel around quickly, to leap, to race, to caracol, to fight an enemy, 
etc. 

They have three varieties of the gallop: 

Ist. A short gallop or canter for pleasure riding. 

2d. A strong and regular gallop, used in war and hunting. 

3d. <A gallop at full speed, used in races, and in fleeing for one’s 
life. This is not too freely indulged in. 

They unmercifully fatigue the colt from two to three years old, 
but spare him from three to four. The theory is that sustained work 
at an early age strengthens the chest, muscles and joints, and at the 
same time imparts a docility to the animal that will remain with it 
till death. They say that after these rude trials have been endured, 
his constitution should be developed by rest and care, and an abund- 
ant diet until he is four years of age; and after this new stage of life, he 
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will show that he is good or bad. If good they keep him, and if bad 
they invariably get rid of him. 

The Arabs water their horses but once in twenty-four hours— 
about 3 o’clock in the afternoon in summer, and about 1 o’clock in 
the winter season. They feed barley but once a day—about sunset. 
When barley is not to be had, or after a horse has undergone a great 
exertion, they feed him camel’s milk, which they claim strengthens 
the brain and tendons, and does away with fat, which relaxes them 
and which is the great enemy of the war-horse. They never groom 
their horses, but wipe them down with woolen cloths, or with the 
nose-bag, which is made of hair. In winter, the covering is kept on 
day and night; and in summer it is kept on until 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon, when it is removed; but is put on again at 8 o'clock. The 
drink, the diet and the exercise, are all graduated and proportioned 
to age, place, and season, with the greatest care. 

The Arabian thoroughbred is probably the most perfect horse 
upon the earth, if used asa means of animal locomotion. His powers 
of endurance excite the admiration if not the incredulity, of a people 
not accustomed to the habits of the desert. A horse sound in every 
limb, that eats as much barley as his stomach will contain, can go fifty 
miles a day, for four months, without lying by a single day. If in 
condition, a horse can go 150 miles in twenty-four hours, and after a 
few hours rest, can make half as much more, and that without injur- 
ing him. During their raids entire commands have often been kept 
on the gallop for five and six hours at a stretch; and then entered 
the combat comparatively fresh. There are recorded instances where 
the horse has carried his armed rider 200 miles in twenty-four hours. 
The Arabs of the Sahara say that a perfect horse can carry a full 
grown man, his arms and a change of clothing, food for both rider 
and himself, a flag, even on a windy day, and, if necessary, drag a dead 
body after him, and keep up at a good pace the whole day through, 
without giving out for want of food, water, or rest. In judging a 
horse they measure from the middle of the withers to the end of the 
dock; and again they measure from the middle of the withers along 
the neck between the ears, to the end of the skin on the upper lip. 
If these measurements be equal, the horse is only good and of ordi- 
nary speed; if the distance to the dock be greater than the distance 
to the end of the skin on the upper lip, the horse is of no value— 
he has no go in him; but, if the distance to the end of the skin on 
the upper lip is greater than the distance to the dock, the horse has 
speed and bottom, and the greater the difference the better the horse. 
The fleetest horses in the world trace their origin to the Arab stock. 
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It is claimed with much appearance of truth that the great French 
draught horse—the grey Percheron —is of Arabic origin. Experi- 
ence has shown that the small Arab horse crossed with a mare of fair 
size, and good physical development, will produce a horse of larger 
size than either parent, provided the colt be generously fed, and well 
‘ared for until maturity; there being a tendency in the Arabian 
blood to resume an aboriginal cundition, unfavorable to great physical 
development which it had lost through influences bearing upon it for 
ages. 

It might be instructive as well as gratifying to an inquiring mind 
to learn whether or not the horse of Central Asia has degenerated 
since the time of Zinais KHAN and TAMERLANE. 

Zinais successfully reduced the hordes of the desert, and the Mo- 
gul Emperor became the monarch of the nomadic world. Seven 
hundred thousand Moguls and: Tartars are said to have marched 
under the leadership of the conqueror. From 1210 to 1214 he overran 
the northern part of China and conquered it, driving the sovereign 
to the south of the Yellow River. From 1218 to 1224 he conquered 
the countries from the Caspian Sea to the Persian Gulf and the Indus. 
It was near this stream that his richly laden and wealthy horsemen 
murmured against a further advance, and Zinats, like ALEXANDER 
the Macedonian, nearly 1500 years before, reluctantly retraced his 
footsteps. After he had recrossed the Oxus and Jaxartes, he was 
joined by the two generals whom he had detached to operate with 
30,000 horsemen against the western provinces of Persia. This cav- 
alry had vanquished the enemies opposed to them, penetrated through 
the gates of Durbend, traversed the Volga and the desert, and made 
the circuit of the Caspian Sea—a feat in cavalry raiding that had 
never before been attempted, and has never since been repeated. 

Octal, the son and successor of Z1inais, mustered 1,500,000 men. 
He gave his nephew, Barovu, 500,000 of these, with which to conquer 
Europe, and such was the ardor, zeal and speed of his innumerable 
squadrons, that in six years they had traversed ninety degrees of 
longitude, or one quarter of the circumference of the globe. The 
great rivers of Europe and Asia, the Volga and Kama, the Don and 
Dnieper, the Vistula and Danube, they either swam with their horses 
or crossed on the ice. 

Nearly 200 years later, Timur, commonly called TAMERLANE, 
after escaping from a dungeon and leading the life of an outlaw for 
several months, collected around him the boldest spirits of the tribes, 
and after some of the vicissitudes of war, he became the master of 
the Transoxiana. His squadrons swept over Persia and Tartary like 
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the hurricane. When he had attained the eastern bank of the Hy- 
phasis, on the edge of the desert, where ALEXANDER wept and where 
Zinais turned back, the great TAMERLANE crossed the desert, swept 
down the Ganges, stormed Delhi, and the wealth of India was at his 
command. Whilst on the banks of the Ganges he learned of the re- 
volt of the Christians and the disturbances which had arisen on the 
confines of Georgia and Anatolia. <A return across the continent of 
Asia, a massacre of the Christians, the destruction of Aleppo, Damas- 
cus and Bagdad, and finally, the battle of Angora, won Anatolia and 
delivered the Turkish Sultan into his power. Mirza, his eldest grand- 
son, was dispatched from Angora to Boursa with 30,000 horsemen, 
and such was the speed of this young soldier that in five days he 
marched 230 miles. From Boursa the grandson of TAMERLANE 
marched to Nice. Europe was now open to conquest, but the Bos- 
phorus and the Hellespont were insuperable obstacles. The com- 
mander of these myriads of horsemen was not the master of a single 
vessel, and the conqueror of Asia and India retired to his capital at 
Samarcand, where two years later (1405) he organized a powerful 
army for the conquest of China. The old horseman crossed the Syr 
Darya on the ice and had advanced 300 miles towards the frontiers 
of China, when death put an end to his devastating career. Many 
of the descendants of these horsemen roam as nomads over the vast 
territories conquered by Zinais and TAMERLANE. ‘Their horses of to- 
day have about the same qualities as those which bore their ancestors 
to the conquest of Asia, India and a part of Europe. 

The breeds which we will mention are the Argamak, the Kirghiz, 
the Turkman and the Bashkir. The Argamak breed is symmetrical 
in form, very active and fleet, impetuous, but rather delicate and 
liable to take cold. It bears a close resemblance to the Arab. 

The Kirghiz horse is better fitted by its rough training to climatic 
changes. It has extraordinary muscular development, but is of slow 
growth and attains its form slowly, not reaching its maturity much 
before it is seven years of age. It is generally broken to the saddle 
in the third or fourth year and then it is returned to the herd until 
eight and even nine years old. It is not very well shaped asa rule, 
but has a good memory and is capable of covering long distances 
without food, water or rest. It is on record that a Kirghiz chief—a 
very heavy man —galloped with a Cossack escort, using two horses, 
two hundred miles in twenty-four hours; the horses’ legs gave out, 
but they recovered without requiring any treatment. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Vosak in his description of the Kirghiz horse, says that he 
sent a Chobar, with two horses, from Aral Chi to Fort Uralsk and 
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return, a distance of about two hundred and seventy miles. The 
journey was accomplisbed in about a day and a half. 

The best strain of the Kirghiz horse, is known as the Adef. This 
animal is of good size and shape. Next comes the Tchiklin which 
has a well developed frame, is very strong and well adapted for rapid 
and continuous galloping for many hours at a time. 

The horses of the Siberian strain are distinguished for their good 
size, but yield to a superiority in speed and endurance to the Adef 
and Tchiklin. : 

The crossing of an Argamak horse with a good Kirghiz or Tur- 
kestan mare, produces an excellent strain known as the Karabair. 
This cross possesses the qualities of the Argamak with the strength 
and endurance of the Kirghiz horse. As this strain is rather rare, 
they are held at so high a price that only the more wealthy can pos- 
sess them. 

The Bashkir horses are similar in size, but more impetuous and 
not so patient of fatigue as the Kirghiz. Neither the Bashkir nor the 
Kirghiz horses attain a height of more than fourteen and a half hands, 
and consequently they are not in favor as troop horses, as a line com- 
posed of them can not have the required force in the shock of a cav- 
alry charge. The Ural and Orenberg Cossack horses, consist gener- 
ally of crosses of the Bashkir and Kirghiz breeds with the Russians. 

The above are the principal breeds of horses in that immense 
territory east of the Ural River and the Caspian Sea; between the 
southern frontiers of western Siberia, north-west China, the branches 
of the Tin Shan Mountains, Samarkand and Khiva. 

The most highly esteemed of the Persian breeds is the Khorassan, 
but its excellence is attributed to its strong admixture of the Arab- 
ian blood. 

In the vast territories of India the only superior horses were pro- 
duced by the studs of the native princes who were mainly dependent 
upon imported Arabs and Persians. Since the English occupation 
of the country the English thoroughbred has been introduced, but 
sufficient time has not elapsed, nor has he been introduced in suffi- 
cient numbers to have, as yet, a marked influence upon the various 
native breeds. 

The Chinese, Siamese, Burmahn and Javanese horses are very 
small, seldom higher than thirteen hands. 

When the horse was introduced into the British Islands, is not 
known, but the Britons were a riding people when Casar invaded 
the island, 55 B.C. After the occupation of the country by the Ro- 
mans, the horses of the cavalry were crossed with the native mares 
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and there was infused into the breed new blood, consisting of strains 
from every quarter from which the Roman remounts were procured. 
Of the result we are quite uncertain, for down to the close of the 
Anglo-Saxon period the horse is but seldom mentioned. 

The period of the Norman conquest marks an important era in 
the history of the English horse. WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR'S own 
horse was of Spanish blood, and his barons introduced the same 
strain upon their estates. Spain had been successively conquered or 
partially conquered by the Suevi, the Alani and the Vandals. In the 
fifth century the Goths, an enterprising and warlike people, which 
in most remote times had circled the Euxine Sea, and ravaged the 
provinces of Asia Minor, invaded and conquered most of the country 
and occupied it uninterruptedly for almost two centuries. Each of 
these various peoples introduced and affected the strain of horses in 
the country. But undoubtedly the excellence of the Spanish breed in 
WILLIAM’s time was owing to the strain of Arabic blood, introduced 
by the followers of the Prophet, 711 A. D. The Arabs conquered 
and occupied Spain from the Rock of Gibraltar to the foot-hills of 
the northern provinces, for seven hundred years. The Arabic strain 
intermingled with the native breeds, gave the Spanish horse of the 
eleventh century its high reputation. 

King Jonn imported one hundred Flemish stallions for the im- 
provement of the horse for agricultural purposes. 

Epwarp III. imported Spanish horses and forbade the exportation 
of horses from his kingdom. 

Henry VII. continued the enactment against exportation but 
relaxed it regarding mares over two years of age. There was a uni- 
formity of effort during all the reigns to improve the breed of horses, 
but the reign of Wiii1AM III. is the era from which to date the origin 
of the modern English horse (thoroughbred) whose lineage can be 
traced to one of the great horses: 

1. The Byerly Turk, ridden by Captain Byerty during WILL- 
1AM’s Irish wars. 

2. The Darley Arabian. 

3. The Godolphin Arabian or Barb. 

The cross of these horses with the native mares is the basis of the 
modern thoroughbred. The mares give the large frame and the long 
stride which characterize the English race horse, whilst the powers 
of endurance and elegant shape are no doubt inherited from eastern 
progenitors, most of which were of a low stature, between fourteen 
and fifteen hands high. 

The English hunter is commonly a half-breed horse, a good speci- 
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men of which may be described as a fine horse fur universal use. He 
may have nineteen-twentieths of pure blood in him and still be 
called technically a half-bred horse. Perhaps seven-eighths is the 
average strain of the high class hunter. Many thoroughbreds that 
fail in the training stables are turned out as hunters, but the average 
hunter is the produce of a thoroughbred or nearly thoroughbred 
horse and a common mare. Such a cross makes a fine carriage or 


vavalry horse. 

As far as historic knowledge extends the horse was not on this 
hemisphere at the time of its discovery in 1492. The earliest traces 
of his existence on the globe are found as fossils in North America, 
but the mutations of time seem to have completely removed the 
living animal from the continents of the New World. 

According to Spanish authority a few were shipped to South 
America in 1535, and in 1537 several were taken to Paraguay. From 
these and others subsequently introduced by the Spaniards, have 
been bred the numberless herds of wild horses that have spread over 
the whole of South America and passing the Isthmus of Panama, 
have wandered into Mexico and the great plains north of the Rio 
Grande. It is very probable that the Indian appropriated him and 
materially assisted his northern migration and distribution. 

The Indian pony is the mustang of the prairies partially domes- 
ticated. The Indians pay no attention to the laws of breeding; on 
the contrary, their warlike habits and their entire dependence on the 
success of the chase for subsistence, require not only a silent animal 
but also the fleetest horse of the herd; and it is their practice to cas- 
trate the best formed and most promising male colts. They let the 
ill favored run entire with the herd for the purpose of foal getting. 

Before the Civil War many herds of mustang ponies were driven 
through and sold in the States of Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, Lowa 
and Wisconsin, Minnesota and Illinois. These were found always 
to be wild, vicious, and unreliable in harness, yet they had immense 
powers of endurance, were of good wind and sound in limbs and 
feet. They have undoubtedly had some influence upon the horses in 
those States, but the horses in general use throughout the United 
States are the representatives of the importations from Europe. 

The American thoroughbred is of the same stock as the English 
horse. The difference is such as is caused by the climate, forage and 
local surroundings. Prior to the War of the Revolution there were 
probably less than twenty thoroughbred horses imported from Eng- 
land. The colonists of Maryland and Virginia soon developed a love 
for racing, which spread into North and South Carolina. As Ten- 
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nessee and Kentucky became settled their people manifested such a 
fondness for the sport that they were placed among the most promi- 
nent patrons of the turf. The Kentucky farms have produced some 
of the finest specimens of the American thoroughbred. 

New York did not show much love for the turf until the beginning 
of the present century, and puritanical New England has never shown 
much fondness for it, even to the present time. Since the Civil War 
the love of racing has greatly increased, and the thoroughbred is 
reared in nearly every State in the Union. 

The trot is a gait developed in this country to an extent unequaled 
in any other part of the world; in fact Russia is about the only other 
country that systematically cultivates the gait. The first time a horse 
trotted in public for a stake, in this country, was in 1818, and that 
was a match against time for $1,000. The bet was that no horse 
could be produced that could trot a mile in three minutes. The bet 
was won easily by Boston Blue, a rat-tailed, iron grey gelding, six- 
teen hands high, with no pedigree. 

The founder of all our great trotting families, with a few excep- 
tions, was the imported stallion Messenger. He was foaled in 1780, 
and died in 1808. He was imported on account of his racing quali- 
ties. He is described as a gray, fifteen hands three inches high, of 
stout build, upright in the shoulders and low in the withers, with a 
short straight neck and large bony head. His loins and quarters 
were wonderfully muscular. His windpipe and nostrils were unusu- 
ally large, and his limbs were of medium size, but flat and clean. 

Trotting was not practiced much in those days, and none of his 
colts were ever trained to trot. He was imported in 1788, and some 
of his colts were the best race horses of the day. It was the second 
generation of Messenger, his grand colts, that attracted attention by 
their trotting speed. The sons of Messenger, to which nearly all the 
great trotters trace their lineage, were Plato, Engineer, Commander, 
Why-Not, Mount Holly, Mambrino and Hambletonian. Abdallah 
was a son of Mambrino and his dam was a daughter of Messenger, 
called Amazonia. Thus we see that Abdallah was closely inbred. 
Many of Messenger’s colts from common mares bred fine trotters; in 
fact, the American horses not descended from Messenger, that have 
contributed to establish the reputation of our trotters, are few in num- 
ber and of but little influence. The trotting quality seems to run 
out of all of them in a few generations, if not crossed with the Mes- 
senger blood. 
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We will notice one other family of trotters, not so much for its 
speed, but on account of its usefulness and great distribution through- 
out the United States. 

Mr. Justin Morean, a Vermont school-master, became the owner 
of a horse whose descendants are scattered all over New England, 
the Middle States and the Mississippi Valley. He is said to be the 
get of True Briton, a horse that was stolen and whose pedigree is 
doubtful. But from the evidence in the case it is inferred that the 
Morgan horse was a half-bred animal. His descendants are noted 
for their honesty, pluck and endurance. They are much sought after 
as buggy horses, and they would make good cavalry horses for our 
frontier service. Morgan is described as about fourteen hands high 
and weighing about 950 pounds. He was a dark bay with black 
legs, mane and tail, mane and tail coarse and heavy. His head was 
lean and bony, face straight, forehead broad, ears small and set rather 
far apart. His nostrils were very large, muzzle small and lips close 


and firm. His back was very short; the shoulder blades and thigh 


bones were very long and the former were very oblique. he loins 
were exceedingly broad and muscular. His legs were short and thin, 
but very broad and free from meat. His feet were small and well 


shaped. He was a very fast walker. The strain is noted for its 
hardy constitution. He had a smooth, even trot, but not remarkable 
for its speed. From him are descended Black Hawk, Ethan Allen, 
American Eagle, and many others, all noted for bottom and hardi- 
ness of constitution. 

Much attention has been paid to the breeding of the draught horse 
in the United States since the Civil War. Many Norman and Per- 
cheron stallions have been imported, but the Clydesdale, an English 
horse, seems to be the most popular. This horse attains seventeen 
hands in stature and often reaches 2,000 pounds in weight. Probably 
his average weight is from 1,500 to 1,700 pounds. The half bred 
Clydesdale is now thought to be too heavy for farm work, and the 
quarter bred is preferred. 

The States of Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Illinois and North Texas, 
have been the great producing regions for our cavalry remounts since 
the Civil War, but the introduction of factories and other sources of 
wealth, have changed the idea of the farmer, and now he tries to se- 
cure a heavy draught horse to do his heavy work, and if he can 
afford it, he rears a trotter to drive to the market and to parade at 
the county fair. It may be remarked that all those who rear horses, 
do not breed what we know as blood animals, that is animals of a 
breed having a recorded pedigree. For the United States are over- 
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run with cold blooded stock. Of late years the farmer pays more 
attention to the selection of the dam and sire with the view of secur- 
ing the best type of animal for the work in hand. For his ordinary 
uses, he wants the heavy necked, broad chested, stout, heavy limbed, 
straight shouldered draught horse, and if he is not well enough off 
to pay for the services of the pure Clydesdale with his common mare, 
he does the best he can, and crosses her with an itinerant scrub that 
comes up to his ideal as nearly as be can get it with the least ex- 
pense. The farmers who are higher up in the scale of wealth, want 
a team to drive to a road wagon or buggy, and they seek a trotting 
type. They patronize a pedigreed stallion if they can afford it; but 
the services of such stallions are held at so high rates that most of 
them cannot bear the expense, and the experiment with the itinerant 
stallion is repeated. 

The care and expense necessary to the production of the thorough- 
bred, are a considerable tax upon the producer, and consequently 
they are ranked among the luxuries of modern times. 

In former times, before the construction of so many railroads, the 
people of the United States rode upon horse-back much more than 
they do at the present time, and in proportion to the population, sad- 
dle horses were more numerous. The introduction of the light wagon 
and buggy has almost supplanted the equestrian, and as the popula- 
tion becomes more dense, the type of horses used for the saddle will 
become more rare. The Middle and Western States have instituted 
county fairs which are held every year, and the prizes offered are, 
among other things, for the best trotting horses reared in the vicinity. 
This encourages the production of a type of horse from which we 
will have to obtain our cavalry mounts in the future. This brings 
us to a consideration of the points which a horse should have to adapt 
him to the requirements of our service. Opinions regarding the de- 
gree of excellence required of the horses in our service, are various, 
but the points possessed by a horse which denote his superiority for 
certain particular uses have been arbitrarily decided by centuries of 
experience, and are now fixed and invariable. As for example, the 
short, thick-necked, heavy-limbed, big flat-footed horse is at once 
classed as a draught horse, not as a galloper. 

Beginning with the head of the animal, experience teaches that 
a horse wide between the eyes is more intelligent than one more nar- 
row, although the rule is not without its exceptions. The horse can- 
not breathe through bis mouth, and since the nostrils are the only 
passages whereby he receives the air to supply the lungs with oxygen 
to purify the blood, they should be wide and thin when distended. 
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The bony part of the nostrils, which extends from immediately below 
the eyes to near the muzzle should also be large, and for beauty, this 
portion should be straight, giving the horse what is called the Gre- 
cian nose. If the bony nostrils should present an exterior surface 
that is convex, it is called a Roman nose. This is not beautiful but 
it has great capacity; and generally a horse with a Roman nose has 
more bottom than another, all other things being equal. If the 
bony nostril should be concave or dished, the capacity is not so great 
and the horse has but little bottom unless his lower face is very wide, 
viewed from the front, and consequently very ugly. The lower jaws 
up next to the throat, should flare out underneath and not be parallel. 
They should be very wide at the upper extremity—the wider the 
better. This enables the head to be bent nicely upon the neck, and 
the horse will easily give way to the bit and be sensitive to the will 
of the rider as communicated by the bridle band. 

The head should be set firmly upon the neck, the ears should be 
rather wide apart at the base, the tips closer together, and perpetually 
in motion. The eyes should be full but not prominent, clear, full of 
life and of equal size. 

The neck should come out of the shoulders full and muscular, 
gradually diminishing in depth until it runs into the head. 

A very material point of consideration in the saddle horse, is the 
length and slope of the shoulder blade. Generally speaking the 
longer this bone is, the more slope it will have. When the muscles 
attached to the blade bring the arm nearly in line with the axis of 
the blade, the forearm in the oblique shoulder will be raised and 
thrust forward much more than could occur if the blade were more 
perpendicular. A sloping shoulder blade indicates speed as well as 
activity. When the true arm is not proportional to the blade, but is 
short and upright and the elbow stands under or a little behind the 
point of the blade, the horse is deficient in action. If the elbow should 
be tied in or press the ribs so closely that the finger can with diffi- 
culty be passed between them, the horse is apt to turn his toes out. 
A contrary formation causes him to turn his toes in or walk pigeon 
toed. Pigeon toes and turned out elbows often indicate rheumatism 
of the shoulder. A long and muscular forearm must accompany fine 
action and is very desirable in the saddle horse. The knee should 
be broad and when seen from the front, should look almost square — 
the longer sides running up and down; it should look larger than 
the leg both above and below it; it should taper off to a thin edge 
in rear. The leg immediately below the knee should be as large as 
any other part and not cut away or tied in. Broad cannon bones 
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free of meat, accompanied by large suspensory ligaments, with strong 
free back sinews make a faultless leg. The fetlock joint should be 
large and free from meat and the pastern should set into the foot, 
forming an angle with the ground of between forty-five and sixty 
degrees. The foot of the saddle horse must be proportional to his 
general structure—if anything it should look small. The front foot 
should be oval in shape, the long axis parallel to the line of the fore- 
head above the eyes. The hind foot should be somewhat oval, but 
the long axis should be perpendicular to that of the front foot. In 
each, the line formed at the top of the foot where the hair and the 
hoof meet, must be at about a right angle with the front line of the 
hoof and the pastern, so that the heels will not be too high and the 
foot boxy, nor too low and thereby flatand spongy. The sole of the 
foot should be well arched, the frog large and wedge shaped. 

Extremely high withers are always objectionable in the saddle 
horse, and more particularly is this the case if they stand up like a 
razor without muscle on them. If the horse should have upright 
short shoulder blades, together with high withers, the saddle will 
move forward on the latter in spite of all precautions. 

The volume of the chest is the measure of the capacity of the 
lungs and also of the large organs of digestion; and unless there is 
a middle piece of proper size, the wind is seldom good and the 
stamina of the animal is not sufficient to bear hard riding; but there 
is a limit to the development of this part of the horse that is required 
for speed and action when weight is a great object, for if the saddle 
horse had the heavy body of the dray horse, his legs would give way 
with the first severe gallop. A wide chest interferes with the free 
action of the shoulders and arms as they glide over the ribs, and is 
nearly always fatal to speed. The saddle horse must obtain his 
chest capacity by depth rather than width, and the ribs must there- 
fore be long and well rounded. The lung capacity is measured at 
tbe girth, which, in saddle horses, should look deep. This massive 
appearance of the forehand is increased by the pectoral muscles, 
which clothe the bottom of the chest at the girth and extend up be- 
tween the legs, thus giving the axis of the barrel its downward inclina- 
tion as it approaches the forehand. The extraordinary development 
of this muscle, together with the depth of chest and withers, gives 
the race horse his rakish, greyhound appearance. 

A short back is the ideal of the horseman, but the measurement 
from the point of the shoulder to the back of the quarter must be 
greater than the height at the withers or the action will be confined, 
and the quarter will interfere with the free swing of the hind legs, 
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especially in the gallop. The upper line of the back should sink a 
little behind the withers, and then swell ont slightly to the junction 
with the loins which must be wide and muscular. A slightly arched 
loin is essential to a weight carrier, but highly arched loins, or hog 
back, give uneasy action to the rider on account of its want of elas- 


ticity. 

The saddle horse should have plenty of length in the two bones 
which unite to form the stifle joint, otherwise his stride will be too 
limited in extent. ‘To determine where the upper end of the thigh 
bone may be found, measure around from the prominence at the root 
of the tail to the projection of the hip bone or haunch. A third of 
this distance, starting from the prominence at the tail, will give the 
hip joint or upper end of the femur. The other end is quite well 
represented by the notch at the stifle joint. All horses of the same 
height have about the same length of upper or true thigh, but the 
lower thigh of the draught horse is much shorter, and the horse stands 
with a much straighter leg, and consequently his hocks make but a 
slight angle. The lower thigh of the saddle horse should more nearly 
approach the length of that of the race horse. The hock should be 
clean and flat without thoroughpin, and with a clear point standing 
out from the rest of the joint. The seat of curb and the point where 
spavin occurs should be free from enlargement. The thigh should 
be of such a length as to let the hock well down and thus secure a 
short cannon bone, which, with the pasterns and feet, should be as 
described above. Viewed from behind, the quarters should look mus- 
cular and of great volume, coming so close together that below the 
anus, there may be no hollow, the presence of which tells of a bad 
constitution and lack of power. 

To sum up: the saddle horse should have four points broa’ —the 
forehead, the chest, the croup and the legs; four points long—the 
neck, the upper parts of the legs, the belly and the haunches; four 
points short—the loins, the pasterns, the ears and the tail. 

The nearer these joints are proportional the better, and the more 
nearly will the animal approximate the true formation. 

The horses in our cavalry service should be between fifteen and 

sixteen hands high.. The best weight carriers are found generally 
between fifteen hands and fifteen and a quarter to fifteen and a half 
hands in height. 

By wind we understand the breathing capacity of a horse. A 
horse such as has been described, when in good health and standing 
quietly, breathes about nine times a minute, and his heart will beat 
about thirty-six times a minute. Moderate exercise will increase both 
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the pulse and the respiration, but still this ratio will be fairly main- 
tained. A marked departure from this ratio of one to four, such for 
example as a breathing rate of fifteen to a pulse rate of forty, when 
the horse is quiet, indicates disease. The ribs on each side should 
expand freely and equally when the horse breathes; if they do not 
it indicates that one lung is unsound and the other one has to do the 
major part of the work, and of course the breathing capacity is di- 
minished. 

A horse is at his best at from seven to twelve years of age, but 
the horses suitable for cavalry in this country, are worked at a much 
earlier period of their lives, and if they are broken to the harness, 
muscles are developed that are not required by the saddle horse, and 
he is liable to attain a general set of frame that is not adapted to 
-avalry purposes. For these reasons we favor the purchase of cav- 
alry horses with the maximum age fixed at five years. The troop com- 
mander can always save his young horses now-a-days, and give them 


one year’s training before putting them into the ranks. 


A. E. WOOD, 
Captain, Fourth Cavalry, U. S. Army. 
PrEsIDIO OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
January 10, 1891. 





SOME THOUGHTS ON MILITARY SETTING-UP AND 
GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 
' 

HERE is a perceptible movement on foot, to introduce military 

gymnastic exercises as a requirement of the enlisted men at all 
military posts; this ripple is the advance of the wave of athletic craze 
that is now passing, more especially, over the United States. 

There are two ways in which our army may be inspired with 
enthusiasm: one, through an impulse from within; the other, through 
an impetus from without. The target practice craze well illustrates 
the former; here, there was nothing to guide us, and it was only 
after a number of years of experience that the present system was 
evolved. 

With the athletic impetus it should be different; we can profit 


by the vast experience of the civilian world, and the important in- 
struction imparted at the gymnasium of the Military Academy at 
West Point. , 
There are two classes of human beings: 1st. Those who are 
healthy and require physical exercise as an important adjunct to 
health. 2d. Those who are sick, diseased, or disabled, and with 


whom physical exercise is a true therapeutic agent. 

The physical exercise of the former, constitutes our modern 
athletics; that of the latter, the purely medical science of mechanico- 
therapeutics, wherein the physician alone is interested; hence we 
shall consider the former only. 

Athletics, then, concern the physical development of the human 
body for the purpose of getting and maintaining it in the best pos- 
sible condition. 

There are two kinds of athletes, the professional and the amateur ; 
the line of demarcation is very distinctly drawn: the one makes a 
slave of his body and, as a rule, devotes his time to one particular 
development; the other has, or should have, for his ideal, physical 
perfection; the former works for gold, the latter for the sport and 
the success his development enables him to attain. 
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This ideal (physical perfection ) is the one we should try to incul- 
cate in the minds of our soldiers, and, that they may the sooner at- 
tain to it, we should endeavor to enable them, in the pursuit thereof, 
to obtain pleasure and sport. 

The Greeks were the originators of athletic sports—the Romans 
elaborated them; the system of hand-to-hand fighting amongst these 
nations, and those of Asia, tended to foster these exercises; ponder- 
ous physique and muscle were striven after, as on these, almost 
entirely, depended success; their lives were ones of continual prep- 
aration; they understood the use of their hand weapons from boy- 
hood and they practiced them to the grave; throughout the Age of 
Chivalry this state of affairs continued more or less, and it was only 
necessary for a feudal chief to call his vassals together and sally 
forth. Then came a change; the Feudal System was overthrown 
and standing armies came in vogue; they were recruited from classes 
who tilled the soil and engaged in other pursuits, and it became 
necessary to bring them up to a certain physical standard, and to 
instruct these recruits in their new profession which, ages before, 


had been every man’s business. 


Thus arose the necessity for our present system of recruit in- 
struction, and, in it, holding the first and foremost place, is physical 
exercise, 

The whole tendency of modern athletics, as distinguished from 
ancient practices, has been to teach scientific agility: the execution 
of extremely rapid movements, with the least possible expenditure 
of energy and the maintenance throughout of a perfect control over 
the human body. In fact, it is only very recently that the heavy 
punching bag bas given way to the empty one suspended between 
floor and ceiling, and, that the light weight club has superseded the 
more weighty one. Our instruction of the enlisted man should be 
in accordance with these modern ideas. 

The obstacles that have stood in the way of our getting military 
gymnasiums at all our posts are, expense, lack of system, and want 
of competent teachers. 

Any young officer by study, observation and practice, should be- 
come a good instructor. Below will be found a system, based on 
scientific principles and the requirements of the soldier, that will 
prove ample; the objection on account of cost is founded on delusion ; 
the immense amount of apparatus we behold in modern gymnasiums 
is entirely unnecessary for full physical development; the real good 
that a multiplicity of appliances accomplishes is in developing and 
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retaining the interest of the men—they merely represent a great 
many ways of doing the same thing—they are not all necessary. 

This question of interest is, however, a consideration of the utmost 
importance. No man’s interest is ever more developed than when 
he is pitted against a fellow man as an antagonist; then the desire to 
excel makes itself felt in a marked degree, and success, resulting from 
a mental and physical activity, in, the endeavor to gain the better of 
his rival, brings with it a consciousness of ability to repeat that suc- 
cess, Which must be of incalculable value to the morale of the soldier. 
This is true interest; by which we mean that nerve stimulus which, 
increasing with man’s brain power, enables him to do things that 
under ordinary circumstances might prove well nigh impossible; it 
is one and the same with that indescribable energy that enables 
soldiers to withstand hardships when on a hot trail, and hunters to 
cover miles and miles when in pursuit of game; it is this quality that 
we must develop in every man before he can do his level best; and 
we know that if we get a soldier interested, success is assured; hence 
no amount of care, study and patience should be spared by the in- 
structor, who should, if possible, be selected for his fitness for this 
kind of work; and to further this object the gymnasium should be 
well lighted and warmed and the apparatus should be substantial 
and good. 

In order to devise a system that will fully develop the soldier’s 
body, certain things are absolutely necessary. 1st. A knowledge of 
the bony and muscular systems of the body. 2d. A thorough appre- 
ciation of the soldier’s duty, so that his development will be in ac- 
cordance therewith. 3d. The detail of a board which, understanding 
these two things broadly, will be given the proper latitude to devise 
such a system for use at all posts. 

A few thoughts on these three points may not be amiss. 

What we want is a general system applicable to all troops of the 
line, « system which, taking the unsophisticated recruit, will, when 
gone through with, properly develop his physique so that he can 
withstand the hardships attendant on a long march or campaign, and 
so that he can overcome an assailant under all circumstances what- 
soever. 

When a system fulfills these objects, it is well nigh perfect. We 
must set up an ideal. otherwise we never shall have anything of value 
to look forward to. 

To attain the ascendant over an assailant under all circumstances 
whatsoever, requires of course an efficient use of rifle, carbine, 
pistol and saber. In the two former we are ahead of every other 
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nation ; in the two latter, if we are ahead, we are certainly far bebind 
what we ought to be. Concerning the weapons then, we will say 
nothing, but will limit ourselves to the true physical development 
whereon their efficient use depends. 

In the first place we must develop the muscles of the recruit 
equally on both sides of the body as far as may be possible, without 
employing any extraneous resistance to motion (e. g. weights in 
hand). This will be accomplished excellently by the setting-up ex- 
ercises of the new drill regulations, which at present constitute the 
only authorized course of development in the army. These exer- 
cises, founded on a scientific basis and tested by practice, form the 
preliminary or transition stage between civilian and soldier; but it 
must be borne in mind that they are not sufficient to fully develop all 
the muscles of the body. For the great difference between them and 
all sorts of gymnastic exercises is that in the former the only means 
used for development are the muscles themselves in moving some 
portion of the body itself; whereas, in the latter, there is always an 
additional resistance offered to the muscle, which makes it do more 
work than ordinarily; e. g., rowing, club swinging, etc. 

Muscular development is directly proportional to the amount of 
beneficial work done by the muscle; and the beneficial work done 
is directly proportional to the beneficial resistance it has to over- 
come; hence, a slight increase in resistance will be beneficial to and 
tend to develop the muscle, and so on up to a certain limit. Hence, 
military setting-up exercises, while they are excellent as far as they 
go, do not go far enough. To develop muscles properly and efficiently 
they must overcome a resistance, which, after they have become ac- 
customed to, should be gradually increased: hence the advisability 
of not overtaxing the muscle; some believe that as long as they feel 
utterly worn out and fatigued after exercise, it has done them the 
greatest good possible; the reverse is the case. Violent exercise, 
causing overwork of the muscles, tends to produce a degeneration 
rather thanadevelopment. We likewise see the necessity of adapting 
the exercise to the physical condition of the man; an old soldier or 
rheumatic one cannot be made to endure the same exercises that a 
young, healthy recruit should be put through. 

The Plebs at West Point are, I believe, the only soldiers in the 
service, who are properly taught and who properly perform the mili- 
tary exercises; and they consequently profit immensely by them, 
being made broad shouldered, erect and flexible yearlings, out of a 
somewhat puny lot of candidates. ‘The enlisted men have no such 
advantage in training, nor any such ambition to implicitly obey in 
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structions, hence the effect is not nearly so good; they are needed 
to do guard duty and groom horses, and their instruction is restricted 
accordingly. zi 

It is known at the Academy that calisthenic exercises, although 
elaborately taught, are not sufficient for complete muscular develop- 
ment; they form merely an excellent foundation for the gymnastic 
exercises. If this is the case with the cadets, how much more so 
with the enlisted men, whose training has been slipshod. 

The setting-up exercises include, in addition to the individual devel- 
opment of the trunk and extremities, the codrdinate control of the cen- 
ter of gravity in the body; in other words, the proper balancing and 
carrying of the body in moving at quick and double time; this one 
principle, of the control of the center of gravity in the body, should 
form the guide for the execution of a great many tactical movements 
in the individual instruction of the soldier; the reason for the exe- 
cution of a great many movements may be explained thereby, and 
others shown to be faulty on account of neglecting this principle. 

The human body, so far as ninety-nine one-hundredths of the 
human race are concerned, may be divided into two unequal work- 
ing parts; the right half does nine-tenths of the work, and the left 
half, acting as a poise or support for the right, does only about one- 
tenth of the actual work. 

It is on account of this tendency in the human body to be right- 
handed, that our drill regulations, in everything that relates to the 
soldier and his handling of his weapons, are right-handed drill regu- 
lations. A soldier’s tactical body is as a door on its hinges; only one 
end is free and swings, the other performs a merely passive service 
to enable the door to do its actual work; why not have the axis of 
motion run straight through the middle of the soldier’s body so that 
both halves would be equally developed? 

Take the facings in Upton’s tactics; both the right and le/t face 
are executed on the left heel, and the door swings to the right or left 
on the same old hinge—this movement is faulty as regards the loca- 
tion of the center of gravity and accounts for the awkwardness in 
execution; there is no reason why it should not always be between 
the feet, so that in executing right face, the movement would be exe- 
cuted by both the ball of the right foot and heel of the left; and left 
face, by ball of left and heel of right. In movements dy the right 
and left flanks and to the rear, the center of gravity is ander proper 
control. ' 

The unconscious control of the center of gravity, is of the utmost 
importance with man and all animals; and when, through sickness 
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or disease, this control is lost, support and locomotion without mis- 
hap are impossible. It is the cerebellum that regulates the codr- 
dinate control of the muscles, and it is to this portion of the brain 
that the graceful and erect position and locomotion of the soldier, 
are due. Were this center extirpated, we would flounder hopelessly 
about, one leg one way, one another, and the arms, head and trunk, 
would act in a correspondingly uncontrollable manner; we would not 
lose the use of our muscles, but their coérdinate action would be 
destroyed. 

Now this unconscious coérdinate action consists in unthinkingly 
controlling the center of gravity: shifting it from foot to foot in 
walking, running, dancing, etc.; this principle accounts for the 
ungainly walk of many civilians, who, stoop-shouldered, are com- 
pelled to shuffle from foot to foot ; it accounts for the duck’s waddle 
from side to side, due to his feet being far apart; so that, when he 
raises one foot in locomotion, he must shift the center of gravity to 
the other foot, and then again throw the whole weight of his body 
on to the former, thus causing his ungainly gait; owing to the wide 
hips of women, they have an almost imperceptible waddle to their 
walk, (some more than others), which men do not possess. 

As I have before stated, the left half of the body in ninety-nine 
out of every one hundred persons, acts merely as a support for the 
right, which does nine-tenths of the work; this unequal use of the 
two halves causes an unequal muscular development; the muscles 
and their bony attachments of the right half, are larger than those 
of the left; and since the spine is a flexible column, we might expect 
that the unequal muscular tugging would produce some effect; this 
it does, and the spine of the skeleton of the right-handed man, will 
show a slight curve to the right; there has been a giving way to the 
unusual muscular action of the right side, without a counterbalancing 
action on the left. In left handed men, the curve is to the left side, 
showing the truth of the principle. 

There is no doubt that a soldier who can use his carbine, pistol, 
and saber in his left-hand as well as in his right, is far better as a 
soldier than one who can use them in bis right hand only. 

Take the carbine for instance; one of the great inconveniences 
in battle, after firing a great many rounds of ammunition, is the in- 
tense soreness’ due to the recoil. A man that could shift his carbine 
to his left shoulder and fire well, would still be valuable, when other- 
wise he might prove worse than useless. 

A right-handed man, who had bis right hand or arm hurt would 
be hors de combat, whereas one who could use both hands in the first 
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place, might still bean active combatant; moreover, the morale of the 
men would be much improved thereby, and there would be no such 
thing as being intensely afraid of an enemy getting at your left rear; 
he would feel nonplussed by a change of saber hands, and the rear 
thrust from the left; and the very first step towards accomplishing 
this object is a thorough application of the setting-up exercises tend- 
ing to develop equally the muscles on both sides of the body. 

As the drill regulations well say, the importance of the setting-up 
exercises cannot be overestimated; they are the foundation for every- 
thing else, and when improperly taught, go the way of all poor 
foundations. 

Next we come to the gymnastic exercises; here as elsewhere the 
equal development of both halves of the body should be made the 
primary factor. The course that should be pursued will differ nat- 
urally and materially for the two sets of extremities of the human 
body so as to agree with the uses to which those members are put. 

By the term extremity is meant one of those four, long, jointed 
appendages of the body, commonly known as arms and legs, which 
are connected with the trunk at one end, and which are free in the 
rest of their extent. 

The upper pair are connected with the chest by means of the 
shoulder, and are mainly used for prehension and protection; that 
is, grasping things and making use of them, when in the hand, and 
warding off and delivering blows; this is their use, and their devel- 
opment should be followed out on the same lines, viz: to develop 
their grasping and holding power and their offensive and defensive 
use of the hand and weapons held by them. 

The lower pair are connected with the pelvis by means of the hip, 
and are intended for the support and locomotion of the body, and 
their development should be worked out on these lines, viz: support- 
ing the body in every position and effecting its locomotion under 
different circumstances. 

In addition to the extremities, we have the trunk, head and neck. 
All these, but especially the trunk, have received attention in the 
new exercises. The spine and its muscles, and the cartilage discs be- 
tween the vertebre, together with the abdominal muscles, play a most 
important part in muscular movements of the body, but we shall 
devote our attention mainly to the extremities themselves, merely 
calling attention to the fact, that all the muscles that move the 
shoulder and hip joints, and some that move the knee and elbow 


joints, are connected with the trunk. 
Having then developed the various muscles as fur as possible by 
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means of the setting-up exercises, we proceed to the gymnastic exer- 
cises, and, taking into consideration the preceding points we have 
the following course of instruction : 

1. To develop the upper extremity, neck, chest and back, we 
now require an increased and increasing resistance to movements in 
the muscles and joints. Fora pure developer of the shoulder, elbow 
and wrist-joints and the muscles producing their numerous motions, 


nothing excels the Indian club. 
For a developer of offensive and defensive agility, nothing can 
compare with the light punching bag suspended between floor and 


ceiling. 

2. To develop the lower extremity, abdomen and back, we again 
require an increased and increasing resistance, but as they are con- 
nected only with locomotion and support so must this development 
be connected therewith; and consequently, with carrying increased 
weights and increasing the rapidity of movement, we attain their 
individual development; in other words, by exercise in walking, run- 
ning and jumping under different circumstances. 

3. Lastly we come to the climax, the codrdinate development of 
the whole human body. Every muscle, every joint, the eye, every 
sense in fact, and the brain all working in unity to outdo the adver- 
sary, or accomplish some great feat. Boxing, wrestling and fencing 
are the exercises at this stage. 

This system is ample to fully develop the human body; and when, 
to this development you add an efficient, practical knowledge of saber, 
pistol, carbine, rifle, and in case of cavalry, the horse, there isn’t any- 
thing but discipline that you can teach a soldier who has mastered 
them; he has learned the complete octave of his army tune, and 
practice is all that is necessary to keep up his efficiency. 

''o more thoroughly understand the foundation for the develop- 
ment of the extremities, it will perhaps be best to devote a little time 
to the consideration of some elements in the human body, viz: bones, 
muscles, and joints—leaving out of consideration the nerves, with- 
out which of course there would be no motion. 

Bone is a very important consideration; it constitutes the lever 
whereby muscles are enabled to act and produce motion; its consti- 
tution and construction likewise bear an important ratio to agility ; 
for in the young, where rendered elastic by organic matter, it will 
stand much more of a strain than when brittle as in old age, as may 
be seen in the careful walk of the aged and the romp of the child. 

The bones indicate by their size and shape what they are intended 
for; the long ones, as in arm and leg, afford levers for prehension 


: 
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and locomotion; the short ones afford strength and compactness and 
slight motion, asin the wrist and foot; others we find are expanded, 
as in the skull, to protect cavities and to afford extensive muscular 
attachment. 

The leg of an animai consists of a bone surrounded by so-called 
meat, in which run the nutrient vessels; this meat is the red com- 
mon, voluntary muscle of that particular portion of the animal; at 
first sight it appears as a single piece surrounding the bone, but on 
a closer inspection we find it is in reality made up of a number of 
muscles, in fact of all the flexor and extensor muscles of the leg, 
each of which glides in its own sheath, has its own special attach- 
ment to bone or cartilage, and has its own motor nerve. 

There is something remarkable about the muscles, they are always 
attached to the short arm of the lever; take the biceps, which causes 
flexion at the elbow joint; it is attached below but very close to the 
elbow, instead of near the wrist, where the lever arm would be so 
much longer and expenditure of force so much less; the reason, how- 
ever, is very obvious. 

A muscle terminates, in almost every instance, in white, glisten- 
ing, inelastic cords, called tendons, whereby they act on the bones, 
to produce various motions. So that each muscle consists of the true 
muscle or elastic part and a non-elastic tendon; this is an important 
point. In youth, the muscular element is greatly in preponderance, 
and gives suppleness; as the person matures and finally passes be- 
yond the adult stage, the elastic element is gradually encroached 


upon by the inelastic or tendonal element, hence the stiffness of old 
age. It is, accordingly, very important that we recognize the fact 
that a man of forty cannot be expected to do what a young man of 
twenty-three can readily accomplish; his bones are more rigid, and 


his muscles are gradually losing their elasticity ; it is of the utmost im- 
portance that what little muscular fibre is left be rendered as elastic as 
possible. In some old men, who have almost constantly kept up their 
exercise, we have something approaching agility—a smartness in 
step and appearance. 

Muscular development means merely a regular tension and relaxa- 
tion of the elastic portion of the muscle, which, being frequently in- 
dulged in, gives a larger range of action and more power, without 
fatigue. 

For a specific motion, nature provides a specific muscle or set of 
muscles; and, when a complex motion is required, involving this 
specific motion, that muscle or set will be brought into action. 

In other words, a muscle always does a certain thing and nothing 
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else. This is so true, that in fractures and dislocations, where mus- 
cles act on the broken or displaced bone, the surgeon can tell precisely 
what. has happened and to what extent, from the appearance of an 
injury, though the skin be unbroken; and he depends on the prin- 
ciple of muscular action for a foundation of his diagnosis. 

In accordance with the different motions that muscles exert on 
portions of the body, they have been classified : 

A bending of the arm or leg is called flexion, and muscles that 
do this are called flexor muscles. 

A straightening of the arm or leg is called extension, and such 
muscles are called extensors. 

In the upper extremities, the flexors are in front, and extensors 
behind; in the lower extremities, flexors behind and extensors in 
front. 

Adductors are muscles that bring the arm or leg near the body, 
and fingers or toes near the middle one. 

Abductors do the reverse. Adductors are on the inside of the arm, 
leg, fingers, and toes; Abductors outside. 

There are others also; but these are the principal ones. 

Every muscle is attached at both ends; we may consider either 
end as fixed, and, when the muscle contracts, the other end as mov- 
ing toward the fixed end, or vice versa; hence we may have several 
entirely different ways of exercising the same muscle. For instance, 
there are certain muscles which bring the arm to the side after it has 
been elevated (abducted); these same muscles would be exercised 
by bringing the side to the arm, (which is supposed fixed) as in 
climbing trees. The same may be said of almost all the muscles of 
the body. Hence ina gymnasium, a multiplicity of appliances, tend- 
ing in a different way to develop the muscles, will very much relieve 
the tedium and excite that peculiar nerve stimulus known as “in- 
terest in recreation,” which is so essential to all physical development. 

Last and most important come the joints; without them, nothing 
would be possible; with them we become the highest prehensile, 
locomotive animal. It is from the study of the joints, the motions 
they permit, and a thorough understanding of what muscles produce 
these motions, that a system of scientific gymnastic exercises can be 
developed. 

As has been remarked, the upper and lower extremities are at- 
tached to the trunk through the intervention of shoulder and pelvis 
respectively. 

The shoulder consists of two bones-—the shoulder blade and the 
collar bone. The former receives the upper end of the arm bone or 
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humerus; they are made to fit into each other in ball and socket 
fashion, thus permitting freedom of motion. The shoulder blade 
being completely surrounded by muscles, is not in contact with any 
bone of the trunk except the outer end of the collar bone. 

The upper extremity is hinged therefore to the breast bone by the 
inner end of the collar bone, which is the center about which it re- 
volves; and this fact together with the looseness of the shoulder joint 
and the suspension of the shoulder blades amongst muscles, and their 
separation behind by an interval of about four inches, accounts for 
the mobility and variety of motion in the arm and shoulders. This 
of course has been attained through use. 

In animals such as the horse, dog, cow, etc., we can see the upper 
extremity from which our arm has been evolved. 

In these animals it is used mainly for support, locomotion being 
accomplished principally by the hind legs, which correspond to our 
lower extremities; the forelegs are accustomed mainly to a to-and- 
fro motion, and it is only when, as in the case of the monkey they 
are used for prehension, that we have a full development of the 
shoulder joint. Beyond the shadow of a doubt the hind legs are con- 
structed for propelling the body—and horse and dog are so much 
swifter than man on account of the structure of their leg; their hock 
corresponding to our ankle, and their hoof to the end of our toes; a 
horse or dog tiptoes it, all the time we are footing it, and a gradual 
development to our present condition and needs has brought the 
hock to the ground and contracted the foot ip size. 

From the difference in use of these two sets of extremities in man, 
we see their structure has differed. They present certain analogies 
however; for instance, in the lower extremity we have the hip, thigh, 
leg and foot, corresponding to shoulder, arm, fore-arm and hand; 
these portions are united to one another by what are called joints, 
and we have the hip, knee and ankle joint corresponding to the 
shoulder, elbow and wrist joint; now these six joints are practically 
the only ones we need to consider in studying the muscular develop- 
ment. We know precisely the motions that are possible in these 
joints; we likewise know precisely what muscles produce these 
motions; hence we can so regulate our exercises that all the muscles 
will be fully developed and needless repetition be avoided. It is on this 
same principle that we can examine the setting-up exercises of both 
Upron’s tactics and the new drill regulations, see wherein they differ, 
and whether those about to be adopted will fulfill the object intended, 
viz: to develop all the muscles and joints as far as can be, without 
resorting to the gymnasium. 
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The old Upton tactics recognized the necessity for developing the 
shoulder joint, but quite neglected the knee, ankle, wrist, elbow, and 
to some extent the hip, the spine and the finger joints; and conse- 
quently they did not thoroughly develop the muscles that produce 
motion in those joints. In the seventeen exercises of the new drill 
regulations all these joints except the wrist, are duly exercised in 
detail and then in combination as far as possible. Some of the omis- 
sions in the setting-up exercises of Upron’s tactics were rendered 
nil by means of exercising in the double and balance step. 

Ina joint, mechanical friction is reduced to a minimum, by means 
of a closed synovial sac, secreting a synovial liquid which lubricates ; 
this sac is placed between the ends of the bones that form the joint, 
which ends are enlarged for better approximation and muscular at- 
tachment. The muscles, in combination with ligaments, keep the 
bones in place. 

As [have before said we have to consider merely six joints—the 
shoulder and hip being almost perfect types of ball and socket joints, 
the elbow, knee, ankle and wrist being mainly hinge joints. 

We can compare the relative mobility of the different joints from 
the following summary : 


The shoulder joint admits of motion in every direction: For- 
ward, backward, abduction (elevation), adduction (depression), 
circumduction (circular motion about shoulders as a fixed center), 
rotation (about axis of humerus). 


The hip jo:at admits of the same motions as the shoulder joint, 
but they are very much more limited in extent, and nature has taken 
more care in its construction owing to its use, so that there is less 
danger of the hip getting out of joint. The thigh bone fits the cavity 
of the hip bone and is connected with it directly by a ligament in the 
cavity, whereas, in the shoulder, the whole arrangement is very 
loose, thereby permitting greater motion. 

In other words, considering these two joints, the course for mus- 
cular development should include these six motions, singly, to the 
full extent of the limb, and then their combination. 

The elbow joint admits of flexion and extension, and likewise 
controls the prone and supine position of the hand, and a better 
development could not be obtained than the new drill regulations 
will impart in the exercise: 1. Forearms horizontal, 2. Raise, 3, 
Front, 4. Rear. 

The knee joint admits of flexion and extension, with slight rota- 
tion; this joint is thoroughly developed in the leg exercises. 
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The wrist joint admits of all motions but rotation, and here is an 
exercise that might profitably have been introduced: Circumduction 
of the wrist. 

The ankle joint admits of flexion and extension; this joint is fully 
developed in the foot and leg exercises. Notice the difference in motion 
in all these joints, as illustrative of the difference in use of the two 
extremities. 

By astudy of the above we can readily discard the consideration 
of the numerous muscles with their long names, remembering always 
that they are the motors of the joints. 

From this discussion then, we can get some idea of the bony and 
muscular systems, and the office performed by the joints in the body ; 
we see the scientific principles employed in the new setting-up exer- 
cises in developing each and every joint, and consequently each and 
every muscle of the body; then the additional factor of an increased 
and increasing resistance enters, giving rise to the gymnastic exer- 
cises; the principles, however, remain unchanged; we merely must 
accommodate the exercise to the use to which the extremity is to be 
put. 

Physical development should never be left to chance or caprice. 
System founded on fact and tested by practice, is absolutely necessary 
in all exercises to attain the end, physical perfection. 

At the close of each season the men should be given an opportu- 


nity of showing their prowess ; there should be games and competi- 
tions, and success should be duly recognized in post orders and by 
special privileges granted the victors. Competitions between the 
best teams at different posts should be instituted when the system 
has had sufficient time to be developed. There is as much reason for 
its taking place as for the present competitions in rifle and carbine 


firing. 

Hence, in order to carry out the foregoing scheme, time, a good 
instructor, a properly warmed and lighted building, some mattresses, 
different weighted Indian clubs, boxing gloves and several punching 
bags, are all that are necessary at each post for a full, complete, and 
common sense muscular development of the enlisted men. The ques- 
tion of expense is practically eliminated. 

A board composed of line and medical officers should be ordered 
to formulate some system. They should take into consideration that 
the exercises must not be limited entirely toa building; that to pre- 
pare men for a campaign, they must campaign in peace. 

It will be more of a credit to a post and its commander to have 
enlisted men come out of the winter, with a physique and a desire 
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for work, than to be full of lethargy, induced by a pulpy, hibernating 
muscular system. 

A medical officer at every post should be required to keep a 
schedule of measurements of the extremities and trunk of every man 
at the beginning of his winter’s work and at the end; these will 
furnish data whereby the worth of the system of development may 
be demonstrated. 

An hour a day should be devoted to the gymnasium which should 
include,tosum up: Ist. The setting-up exercises. 2d. Exercises in 
Indian club and punching bag. 3d. Exercises in walking, running 
and jumping. 4th. The codrdinate development of the whole human 
body in boxing, wrestling, and wherever possible, in rowing, swim- 
ming and so forth. The fencing academy should, if possible, be in 
the same building with the gymnasium and the soldier's entire instruc- 
tion during the winter months should be limited to, Ist. The gym- 
nasium; 2d. The fencing academy; 3d. (near the end of the season) 
gallery practice; 4th. In cavalry, the riding school. 

Everything depends on the War Department. It should be the 
source from which officers and enlisted men derive their incentive to 
mental and physical energy ; without its taking the initiative, things 


will drag along as heretofore ; by its ordering a board, the stone will 
be started rolling and it can trust the officers that the stone will 
gather no moss. 


PETER E. TRAUB, 
Fort Myer, Va., Nov. 8, 1891. Second Lieutenant, First Cavalry. 





CAVALRY RAIDS. 


OME authorities believe that the introduction of breech-loading 
fire-arms has made it impossible for cavalry to be used, to any 
great extent, in large bodies, on the field of battle. But this con- 
traction in one direction, of the sphere of action, of the cavalry arm, 
has led to a corresponding expansion of its sphere in other direc- 
tions— new developments in the use of cavalry which before had 
received but little attention. Among the most important of these 
new uses is that of making raids; and there can be no doubt, that 
in any future campaign, where the cavalry on either side is numerous 
and well handled, and properly trained, the making of raids into the 
enemy's country and against his lines of communications, will be one 
of the most important duties that will fall to the lot of that arm. 
This use of cavalry, although it has received its greatest develop- 
ment in this century, principally in the American Civil War, dates 
back to very early times. ALEXANDER THE GREAT, in his wars with 
the Persians, used bodies of cavalry constantly in making inroads 
against the tribes on the flanks of his line of march, thus securing 
the main body of his army from molestation. Cagsar also tells us 
that VERCINGETOREX, chief of the Gauls, finding himself always 
beaten in a pitched battle, formed the plan of using his cavalry en- 
tirely in making raids to destroy supplies, cut off foraging parties, 
burn villages, ete., and thus starve the Romans into surrendering ; 
and the plan would no doubt have succeeded had it been carried out 
as it was begun. 

Coming down to the early part of the present century, we find 
that the Russians were the first to employ cavalry to any great 
extent in making raids; and it was to the operations of the Russian 
light cavalry, and not to the burning of Moscow and the severe cold, 
that were due the disasters which destroyed the French army in 
that famous retreat. Marshal Sr. Cyr is quoted by ALISON as say- 
ing that the light troops of the Allies, by the manner in which they 
cut off the foraging parties and interrupted the communications of 
the French, did them more injury while on the Elbe, than they sus- 


. 
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tained in all the pitched battles together. Amongst the most im- 
portant of these operations may be mentioned the capture of Ham- 
burg by a partisan corps under TETTENBORN, in 1813, and the capture 
of Cassel, the capital of Westphalia, by CHERNICHEFF, in the same 
year. In this latter operation CHERNICHEFF had 3,000 Cossack cav- 
alry and four light guns, and the capture was attended by most 
important results. 

After the close of the Napoleonic Wars, no raiding operations 
of importance are mentioned, till we come to the American Civil 
War, 1861-65. This war marks an epoch in the history of cavalry ; 
and in no respect are its lessons more valuable than in their appli- 
cation to the subject under discussion. 

Raids were freely practiced by both the Union and Confederate 
cavalry, and the results gained by them had a great and important 
influence upon the course of the war in the portion of the theatre 
where these operations took place. 

Such operations as those planned and carried out to successful 
execution by men like MorGan, Forrest, Grierson, Stuart, WIL- 
SON, SHERIDAN, and many.others of less note, are well calculated to 
develop that spirit of boldness and enterprise which is the life and 
soul of the cavalry arm. 

The war of 1866 adds nothing to the experience gained in our own 
great struggle ; the cavalry on both sides playing only a subordinate 
role. That arm had not yet succeeded in shaking itself free from 
the traditions of the Revolution. 

The admirable manner in which the Prussian cavalry was han- 
dled in 1870-71, and the great services it rendered to the army, are 
well known; but, in spite of the brilliant reputation that this cav- 
alry made for itself, the results it accomplished fell far short of what 
might justly have been expected of it; feil far short indeed of what 
had been done five years before by men whom Von Mo.rtKeE had 
characterized as “Barbarians.” We look in vain in the annals of 
the Franco-German War, for brilliant and dashing achievements, like 
GRIERSON'’s or VAN Dorn’s raids, or STUART’s sweeping reconnais- 
sances. Even the successes which the Prussian cavalry gained were 
undoubtedly due, to a great extent, to the inferiority of the French 
cavalry. 

The Russians alone, of all European powers, seem to have taken 
to heart the lessons conveyed by the struggle in this country; and 
if their cavalry in 1877-78 did not accomplish what was expected 
of and hoped for from it, this was due, in a great degree, to the 
absence of capable leaders. In one notable instance at least, the 
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Russian cavalry did good service. GowurKo’s first raid across the 
Balkans in July 1877, will compare favorably with any operation of 
the kind recorded of any troops, both in the way in which the troops 
were handled and also in the results obtained. . 

The campaign in Egypt in 1882, furnishes a good example of 
what may be accomplished by a small force when led by capable 
men. This expedition resulted in the capture of Cairo and the sur- 
render of the garrison of 10,000 men. It was held by the cavalry 
till the arrival of the infantry, and the war was thus practically 
ended at a single blow. 

Having sketched briefly, the history of raids, it may be well to 
examine them a little more minutely, as to their objects and the re- 
sults expected to be obtained, the number of men required for such 
operations, and lastly, how the men should be armed and equipped, 
trained, supplied, etc., in order to insure success. 

In the first place, what is a cavalry raid? As a preliminary an- 
swer to this question, I cannot do better than quote TRENcH on the 
subject. He says: “In general terms a cavalry raid may be described 
as essentially an act of surprise rather than of force.” Its primary 
aims, as enumerated by the same writer, “are usually to destroy and 
render useless for a time railroads, telegraph lines, stations, stores 
and bridges, magazines, etc., to scatter disorder and to excite appre- 
hension in the minds of the enemy, and not to fight unless it becomes 
necessary to do so. Its secondary objects are to bring back useful 
information, to make prisoners, to spread false news, etc., etc.” 
Forces operating in this way must traverse long distances, and 
secrecy and rapidity of movement are usually considered essential 
elements of success. 

In order to understand clearly the variety and scope of these 
operations, it will be necessary to review briefly some of those which 
are most famous and which best illustrate the general principles 
upon which they should be based. The greater part of these exam- 
ples will be taken from the American Civil War, because it furnishes 
by far the most striking lessons in the art of making raids. The 
operations of the Russian light troops in 1812 and 1813, have already 
been mentioned as one fruitful source of NAPOLEON’s disasters in that 
campaign. Perhaps the most important independent cavalry opera- 
tion of that period was the capture of Cassel, the capital of West- 
phalia, by Cuernicuerr, in the latter part of September, 1813. 
“Detached with three thousand horse from the Army of the North, 
this indefatigable leader crossed the Elbe at Dessau,.and pushing 
with great celerity across Germany, reached Cassel, the capital of 
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the Kingdom of Westphalia, in the end of September. JERoME, with 
the few troops which the necessities of the Emperor had left him for 
the defense of his capital, made a precipitate retreat without firing a 
shot, and CHERNICHEFF immediately made his entry into the city at 
the head of his Cossacks, amidst the vociferous applause of the peo- 
ple, and proclaimed the dissolution of the Kingdom of Westphalia. 
Symptoms of insurrection against the French were at once mani- 
fested. * * * * * Butthe Russian commander being destitute 
of infantry, was unable to maintain the advanced position which he 
had gained; and, after remaining in the capital a week, he was 
obliged, by the approach of a considerable body of French troops, 
to evacuate it and retire across the Elbe. He regained the right 
bank of that river, however, as he had effected his advance, without 
losing a man, taking with him in triumph, the stores of the arsenal, 
the royal horses and carriages, and an immense store of booty 
beneath the saddles of his Cossacks.” But the moral effect of this 
blow far exceeded the actual physical effects; for the brother of 
Napo.eon had been forced to fly from his capital, and the spirit in 
which the Russians were’ received by the people, showed but too 
plainly that French influence in Germany, would be swept away as 
soon as the power which upheld it was removed. The capture of 
Cassel, by a few partisans, gave a great impulsion to the movement, 
which soon ended in the French being driven out of Germany and 
beyond the Rhine. 

Taking the operations of the Civil War in America in about the 
order in which they occurred, we find General Moraan bringing him- 
self into prominent notice by the boldness and success of his partisan 
campaigns. His raids were undertaken for the general purpose of 
destroying government supplies of every kind, tearing up railroads 
and telegraph lines, taking prisoners, dispersing Home Guards, spread- 
ing false intelligence, and carrying disorder and apprehension into 
the enemy’s country. As illustrations of partisan operations, Mor- 
GAN’s raids are unique. An example will be sufficient to show what 
he accomplished. In General Morean’s report of a raid which he 
made into Kentucky in July, 1862, he says: “I left Knoxville on the 
4th day of the month with about 900 men and returned to Living- 
stone on the 28th with nearly 1200 men, having been absent just 
twenty-four days, during which time I have traveled over 1000 miles, 
captured seventeen towns, destroyed all the government supplies and 
ammunition in them, dispersed nearly 1500 Home Guards and paroled 
nearly 1200 regular troops. I lost in killed, wounded and missing, 
of the number that I carried into Kentucky, about ninety.” 
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This raid is an example of many that General Moraan made and 
in all of them he utilized the fact first recognized by him, it is claimed, 
that if cavalry be armed with a good weapon and trained to fight on 
foot, they thus possess the advantages of both infantry and cavalry. 

Most of Sruart’s raids were made primarily for the purpose 
of gaining information, but a great deal of damage was done the 
enemy; cutting railroads, destroying stores of all kinds, and spread- 
ing false news, and creating great confusion and apprehension in the 
enemy’s rear. STUART on two occasions made the complete circuit 
of the Federal army, going by one flank and returning by the other. 
In June, 1862, he was sent on a raid around McCLEeLian’s army. He 
set out from Taylorsville and broke through the Federal lines on 
their right flank, traversed their rear and crossed the Chickahominy 
on their left flank,and rejoined the Confederate forces in safety, having 
in his passage destroyed a number of transports on the Pamunkey, 
together with quantities of supplies of all kinds, torn up the railroad, 
and above all, obtained accurate information of the enemy’s position. 
The same officer, a few weeks later, August 22, 1862, struck Popr’s 
rea at Catlett’s Station and destroyed several hundred tents, large 
supply depots, and long wagon trains, and captured, among other 
things, $500,000.00 in greenbacks and $20,000.00 in gold, together 
with all of General Porr’s baggage and private and official papers, 
thus exposing all his plans and the strength and position of his 
various corps. STUART’s greatest raid was that through Pennsylvania 
around the Northern army in October, 1862. It fully accomplished 
the objects with which it had been undertaken. DENISON says of 
the raid, that “Sruart’s loss was trifling, while the information gained, 
the moral effect secured, and the consternation caused in the Northern 
forces were of the greatest importance.” 

General Forrest was another Confederate cavalry officer whose 
raids are celebrated. He made a great many, the most of them suc- 
cessful. Perhaps the one which had the most important conse- 
quences was that undertaken simultaneously with a similar operation 
by Van Dorn against GRANT’s communications. The following ac- 
count of the two raids is abridged from F. V. GReENeE’s work, “The 
Mississippi: ”’ 

“Braae detached Forrest in December, 1862, to operate upon 
GRANT'S communications with Columbus. At that time the latter 


was about Oxford. Forrest left Columbia, Tennessee, December 
11th, with 2,500 cavalry, and reached his own side of the Tennessee 


2, 
River, January 1, 1863, having in that time destroyed the railroad 
from point to point from Jackson to Columbus, a distance of sixty 
miles; and with a loss of less than 400 men, he killed, wounded and 
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captured 2,500 men of his enemy’s forces. GRANT’s communications 
with Columbus and Washington were cut off from the 19th to the 30th 
of December, and the transportation of supplies was interrupted for 
a longer period. 

“While Forrest was thus operating on the upper part of GRANT’s 
line, Van Dorn had taken all the cavalry of his army —about 3,500 
men—moved northward from Grenada around Granvt’s left flank 
and struck the same line lower down, at Holly Springs, where he 
vaptured 1,500 men and destroyed an enormous quantity of stores 
forming Grant’s depot—estimated at $1,500,000.00 in value—and 
finally reached Grenada in safety by the same route he had followed 
in going out. 

“The two simultaneous raids of Forrest and VAN Dorn had a 
most decisive effect upon the issue of the campaign. VAN Dorn 
destroyed the accumulated supplies and Forrest destroyed the only 
line by which they could be brought up. The country had been 
exhausted by the support of two armies subsisting on it in part for 
several months, and there was no alternative but for Granr to fall 
back on Memphis.” 


Up to the spring of 1863, the Confederate cavalry had, for reasons 
which it is unnecessary to explain here, enjoyed a practical monopoly 
of making raids; but from that time on they were met and defeated 


with their own weapons, which hard experience had taught their 
adversaries how to use. 

About the middle of the year 1863, three great raids were planned 
by the Federals; one, StroNEMAN’s, in the east; the other two, GRIER- 
son’s and Srreieut’s, in the west. The two latter were to take place 
in different parts of the theatre, but simultaneously, so as to create 
a diversion in favor of the Federal operations already in progress, 
and thus prevent as much as possible, reinforcements and supplies 
reaching the enemy at the most critical period of the campaign. 

GRIERSON set out from Lagrange, Tenn., April 17, 1863, with 
about 1,700 men, and went through the heart of the State of Miss- 
issippi. He arrived May 2d at Baton Rouge without serious loss, 
and having inflicted great injury on the enemy. “This expedition 
had very important results. It was timed so as to codperate with 
GRANT’s operations against Vicksburg. While GRANT was moving 
against that city, GRIERSON traversed the whole of the ground occu- 
pied by Pemperton’s command, destroying the railroads, the tele- 
graph lines, the bridges, the stations and the depots of supply of the 
army. In all, about sixty miles of railroad and telegraph lines were 
destroyed, and the utmost confusion was thrown into the Confederate 
movements.” (ComTE DE Paris, Vol. III, p. 218). 

This raid accomplished completely the main object with which it 
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was sent out, viz: It deprived PEMBERTON of the power of concen- 
trating the forces available for resisting GRAnt’s attack on Vicksburg. 

The raid entrusted to Col. StReiGHT was as completely a failure 
as GRIERSON’s was a success, for his whole force was hunted down 
and captured by Forrest. The reasons for this failure will be 


noticed later. 

SroneMAN’s raid around LeEe’s army, in May, 1863, although 
when taken by itself, partially successful, since considerable damage 
was done to the enemy, yet when looked at in connection with the 
operations of the main army at the same period, was a failure, and 
contributed in no small degree to Hooker's disastrous defeat at 
Chancellorsville. Hooker by detaching STonEMAN deprived himself 
of the means of concealing the movements of his right. DEntson 
says of this: ‘“SroneMaAn’s raid is a good example of an ill-advised, 
and ill-timed adoption of a course of action, which if judiciously 
employed, might produce important results.” ComMTE DE Paris, in 
discussing the campaign of Chancellorsville, says in substance the 
same thing. 

In the latter part of the war the resources of the Confederacy 
were almost exhausted, and their cavalry became too weak to make 
head against that of the enemy, which had continued to grow in 
strength and efficiency as the war went on. Consequently we find 
the strength of the bodies of cavalry used in raiding operations 
steadily increasing, till they really amounted to invading armies. 
Thus Witson’s raid through Alabama, in March 1865, was made 
with a force of over 12,000 cavalry, and he found no force in the 
country able to check his progress. In addition to several towns of 
minor importance, WILson captured with his cavalry, the fortified 
position of Selma, took possession of the city and destroyed the 
foundries, arsenals, arms, stores and military supplies of every kind 
found there. Selma was the most important point in the south-west, 
and its loss was a great blow to the Confederate cause. The success 
of Witson’s raid was no doubt due, to a great extent, to the ex- 
hausted state of the country through which he marched, but for that 
very reason it was most judiciously timed. 

But the crowning work of the cavalry during the Civil War, was 
that done by the force under SHERIDAN, in the early spring of 1865; 
and though SHERIDAN’s operations were on a far larger scale than 
those ordinarily known as raids, yet the objects aimed at and the 
results obtained, were the same in the two cases, and therefore it will 
be well, before passing on to the next war, to notice briefly, some of 
SHERIDAN’s expeditions. His force varied from about 8,000 men to 
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12,000 men, and some light artillery. Grant, who bad been south of 
the James since June, 1864, finding that all his efforts to drive LEE 
from Richmond were without avail, decided to use SHERIDAN’S cav- 
alry to cut LEe’s lines of communication with the rest of the Con- 
federacy. These lines were the James River canal on the north side 
of the river, the Richmond & Danville Railroad to the south, and 
still further south a road called the South Side Railroad. These 
lines being destroyed, LEE would be compelled either to evacuate 
Richmond or submit to being cooped up in it, when his capture would 
be certain. 

SHERIDAN, who was in the Shenandoah Valley, north of the James, 
and opposed by EaR.y, was ordered to press back Earty, destroy 
the canal, then, crossing the James, make a raid to the south and 
cut the two railroads, and finally join SHerMAN in North Carolina. 
SHERIDAN accomplished the first part of his task without difficulty, 
for he drove back Earty, and, pressing on, completely destroyed the 
canal, but was unable to cross the river on account of its being so 
swollen. He therefore moved along the north bank, passed Rich- 
mond to the north, and finally assembled his force in rear of GRANT’s 
lines. The latter, having a great superiority of men, detached 
SHERIDAN on the 29th March, 1865, on the series of operations which 
finally ended with the surrender at Appomattox. 

The Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78, furnishes us, as already noted 
with but a single brilliant example of the use of cavalry in raids, viz: 
in GourRKO’s first passage of the Balkans. GREEN, in his well known 
history, sums up the results of this raid as follows: “This expedition 
of GourKO’s was more than a mere cavalry raid; it wasan admirably 
conducted movement of an advanced guard composed of all arms. 
With 8000 infantry, 4000 cavalry, and thirty-two guns, it had, in no 
less than a month, gained possession of one of the principal passes 
of the Balkans, from which the Russians, though terribly attacked, 
never let go their hold, and which they finally used in January for 
the passage of a large portion their army. It had carried a panic 
throughout the whole of Turkey between the Balkans and Constanti- 
nople, and its scouting parties had penetrated to within seventy miles 
of Adrianople, the second city of the empire, and had destroyed the 
railroad and telegraph on the two principal lines. Finally, it had 
gathered accurate information concerning the strength and positions 
of the large Turkish force advancing towards the Balkans.”” The 
Russians neglected many good opportunities of using their cavalry 
effectively, especially during the investment of Plevna. The Turkish 
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cavalry, also, was very inefficient, and seems to have accomplished 
but little. 

I will close this part of the subject by quoting from commander 
Goopricu’s “ Report of the British Naval and Military Operations in 
Egypt, 1882,” the account of the seizure of Cairo by the British cav- 
alry. The cavalry division crossed the Sweet Water Canal at Tel- 
el-Kebir, and following the canal bank proceeded with all practicable 
speed, keeping up a running fight with Arasi’s rear guard. It 
reached Beilbeir that night and bivouacked. Making an early start 
next morning (September 14th), and leaving the cultivated ground a 
few miles south of Khankah, to strike across the desert intervening, 
it reached Cairo at 4:45 p.m. ‘The garrison of the city was divided 
into two parts; one, from 6000 to 7000 strong, at Abbasieh; the 
other, of from 3000 to 4000 men, at the citadel on a high hill within 
the city. The former having surrendered at once to General Drury 
Lowe, the mounted infantry and two squadrons of the Fourth Dra- 
goon Guards were immediately sent to demand the surrender of the 
latter. * * * * * The leader of the rebellion (ARABI PasHa) 
had caught a train at Belbeir the day before, and had gone to Cairo, 
where he quickly began preparations for the destruction of the city, 
drawing up an elaborate plan for a repetition of the Alexandria out- 
rage. * * * %* The vigor displayed by General Drury Lowe 
in this march, and his audacity in exacting the yielding of a force 
securely placed in positions of immense natural and artificial strength, 
and many times his own in number, were attended by results of 
inestimable value. ARABI’s plan of revenge was defeated, and Cairo 
saved from ruin, and he himself lodged in prison, and the only body 
of his followers from whom serious harm could have been anticipated 
were hurrying to their villages in all possible directions, glad of a 
return to peaceful and congenial occupations.” 

Hundreds of other examples might be brought forward to illus- 
trate this subject, but those already considered are sufficient for the 
present purpose. 

We wil! now consider briefly the number of men to be used for 
making a raid. This number will depend upon the nature of the 
task. Some raids will depend for their success upon secrecy of move- 
ment, and, since the smaller the force the easier it will be to conceal 
its march, the detachment, under that condition should be as small 
as is consistent with the chances of success. The number of men is 
also limited by the requirement of mobility, and, therefore, beyond 
a certain strength, any increase in the numbers would only tend to 
delay the march. Leaving out two or three cases where very large 
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forces were used almost all the raids of importance varied in strength 
from 1,000 to 3,500 men. Thus Moraan’s raid into Kentucky, in 
1862, was made with 900 men. Sruarr generally took with him 
1,500 to 2,500 men. Forrest used about the same number of men 
as Stuart, while VAN Dorn’s famous raid was made with 3,500 men. 
The two simultaneous raids of GRreRsON and StTREIGHT were each 
made with about 1,800 men. The expedition under Colonel ToLanp, 
in July, 1863, to cut the Virginia and East Tennessee Railroad, upon 
which Braae depended for his reinforcements, failed because it was 
undertaken with too few men—a regiment of cavalry and one of 
mounted infantry—while AVERELL’s raid in November, 1863, against 
the same line, was brilliantly successful; the traffic on one of the 
main railroads of the Confederacy being interrupted for two weeks, 
great depots of supplies destroyed and forces four times his own 
strength kept on the move to intercept him. AVERELL had four regi- 
ments of cavalry and two of infantry with a few guns. During the 
latter part of the war the Federal cavalry had becom? very numerous 
and their operations were on a correspondingly large scale. It is not 
probable that such strong forces will ever be used in any future war 
for strictly raiding purposes —they lack the mobility which is essen- 
tial to success. 

In GourKo’s operations across the Balkans his cavalry force was 
about 4,000 strong, and after gaining Shipka Pass, July 19, 1870, the 
town of Eski-Zagra, a point of immense importance to GOURKO, was 
seized by about 650 Cossacks. From Shipka and Kazanlyk, GourKo 
sent out raiding parties of from 700 to 850 men to destroy railroads; 
telegraph lines, stations, bridges, etc., and to gain all the information 
possible as to the position, strength, etc., of the Turks. The capture 
of Cairo was made with about 1,500 men. 

Before deciding upon the number of men to be employed we must 
see that it fulfills two conditions; it must be strong enough to brush 
away any small detachments that attempt to bar its progress and it 
must possess great mobility so as to be able to march long distances 
in very short periods of time. 

Having settled as to what we are to do and how many men we 
will need for the purposes, there still remains for us to consider, the 
question of arms and equipments, supplies, the training of the men, 
etc. In other words the question arises, how are the details upon 
which the success of any military operation depends, to be carried 
out? To answer these questions it will again be necessary to con- 
sult the practice of famous leaders. 

Morgan made the most careful preparations for his raids, and 
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selected both his horses and his men with the greatest care. He had 
companies of scouts, selected from amongst the most daring and 
intelligent men in his command. Some fifteen or twenty days be- 
fore he intended to start on a raid, he would send one or two com- 
panies of these scouts into the country he intended to traverse, 
These men, disguised in various ways, spread themselves through 
the country and obtained all the information possible that would be 
of use to their commander; as to the strength of the enemy, his po- 
sitions and plans, magazines, the position of forces and bridges on 
rivers, the least known roads by which columns could march, ete. 
The scouts remained in the country till the arrival of the main body 
and they then acted as guides. Morean had no train when he 
started on a raid, and the horses carried nothing except the rider, 
his arms, saddle, bridle, blanket and 100 cartridges. At night, they 
bivouacked in the open. The men were armed with carbine and 
bayonet, and one or more revolvers. The only men who carried 
sabers were two companies who were always told off to remain 
mounted. The usual rate of march was about four miles an hour, 
and sixty to seventy miles per day were frequently made, and on 
occasions, a great deal more. Of course, such marches were very 
exhausting to both men and horses, and fresh horses had frequently 
to be obtained. Morea carried out the duties of scouting and recon- 
noitering with the greatest care, and he is said to have originated 
the practice of sending out scouting parties a day’s march or so abead 
of the main body. He always marched on a single road, and when 
compelled to fight, he attacked with great spirit, so as to produce a 
great impression, but as soon as possible, he avoided all conflict. 
Morean’s men did almost all of their fighting on toot. One man 
generally held from four to eight horses. He generally took some 
artillery, but did not depend on it. Forrest prepared his raids in 
the same manner as MorGAN—bDy sending out scouts a week or so in 
advance. He generally had a small train carrying supplies of pro- 
visions, and the tools necessary for the destruction of railways, roads, 
bridges, etc. His men were armed with a saber attached to the sad- 
dle,a revolver andacarbine. He marched from thirty to forty miles 
per day, and on a single route. The pace used, was the alternate 
walk and trot. He took the usual precautions of advanced guard, 
and flankers to guard against surprise, but his main dependence was 
in his companies of scouts sent out a day’s march or so ahead. Forrest 
trained his men to fight either mounted or dismounted, but the attacks 
were generally made on foot. He had two light guns to each brigade 
—they kept up with the column, and went into action as soon as 
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possible. In destroying railroads, fires were built on the rails, and 
these were then bent soas to be useless. Half an hour was sufficient 
for 100 men to destroy one mile of railroad. 

Stuart, in his operations, had a regular supply train, and his 
men were furnished with tents. At first they were armed only with 
saber and revolver, but experience soon taught them the necessity 
of having a carbine, and consequently, in the latter part of the war, 
SrvuaRt’s men were expert in fighting on foot. 

The men whom Grierson took with him on his raid through 
Mississippi, were well qualified for the work they had to do; they 
were accustomed to all the hardships and privations incident toa 
cavalry soldier’s life; both the men and the horses were in good 
condition to make long marches, and the two years’ previous training 
had made them veterans in service. GRIERSON was given great free- 
dom of movement, GRANT’s instructions being to cut up the railroads 
and destroy the depots in PEmBerTon’s rear. He started on the 18th 
of April, 1863, from the vicinity of New Albany, and entered the 
open country of the enemy; and in order to carry out his instruc- 
tions thoroughly, he sought the enemy’s weak points while avoiding 
any serious engagement. Every morning, when he did not fear the 
enemy, he divided his force into various small columns, which he 
dispatched in several directions, so as to cover as much ground as 
possible, and mislead the enemy in regard to his movements. GRIER- 
SON’s men were armed with the carbine, and trained to fight on foot. 
His march was so skillfully made that he was able to avoid any 
serious fighting. 

Colonel Strreieut’s raid which has already been referred to in 
connection with Grerrson’s, failed completely for want of careful 
preparations. He was ordered to traverse long distances through an 
enemy’s country, and the importance of the object dematded that 
his force should be well mounted and trained to the use of the horse. 
He was sent out, however, with men who knew nothing of the use 
or care of horses, and they were mounted on old, broken down horses 
and mules. Under these circumstances, failure was a foregone con- 
clusion. He was pursued by Forrest, and finally his whole force, 
with the exceptions of about 250 men who had been detached, was 
captured. 

We have already seen how unfortunate it was for Hooker that 
SronEMAN had been detached just before the battle of Chancellors- 
ville. SronEMAN made matters worse by scattering his force, and 
waging a sort of guerilla warfare, instead of keeping it concentrated 
s0 as to act effectively against LEE’s communications. 
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Passing on to SHERIDAN’s operations we find that general keep- 
ing constantly in his pay a number of special spies. These would 
penetrate into the enemy’s lines and in this way obtain information 
of all kinds that would be of use to their chief. In addition to this 
SHERIDAN always exercised the greatest caution in regard to his move- 
ments and intentions. His men were armed with the saber attached 
to the saddle, the revolver, and breech-loading carbines. Whenever 
infantry was to be dealt with or it became necessary to take the 
offensive the men dismounted and fought on foot. The whole force 
generally marched on one road, as when they marched on several 
parallel routes it was scarcely ever possible to bring them together 
when wanted. The most careful precautions were taken, by means 
of advanced guards and flankers, to avoid being taken by surprise. 
The pace at which the column marched was the walk, and seventeen 
to eighteen miles was an ordinary march, though much longer 
marches were sometimes made. Each man carried on his horse four 
days’ rations, two days’ oats, a piece of shelter-tent, cloak and blanket, 
and the wagon train carried but little besides ammunition. SHERIDAN 
had at first a considerable body of artillery, but finding it hampered 
the mobility of his column too much, he discarded it all except one 
battery. 

With regard to the Russians, GourKo in his passage of the Balkans 
in 1877, after leaving Tirnova, took with him a pack train carrying 
five days’ rations (hard bread), and three days’ forage; but the men 
and horses were to live off the country as. much as possible so as to 
save their rations for an emergency. The Russian cavalry at this 
time were armed for the most part with the saber, Berdan rifle and 
revolver or lance; and in this campaign the troops frequently fought 
on foot against both infantry and cavalry. When GourKko was com- 
pelled to retreat the cavalry protected his rear. The Russians, since 
1877 have adopted as a part of the training of their cavalry the 
practice of making raids after the American fashion, so that when 
the time comes to act, the troops will fully understand all the details 
of the work they may have to do. 

Guided by the experience bearing on the subject gained from our 
own wars and the wars of other nations, we may safely deduce he 
following general principles in regard to cavalry raids: Mobility 
being essential to success, the force should be small enough to make 
long and rapid marches, but at the same time strong enough to be 
able to brush away any small detachments of the enemy, say 2,000 
to 2,500 men. 
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The column should march on a single road so as to be in the hands 
of the leader in case of need. 

The success of the movement being generally proportionate to 
the suddenness of the blow, the greatest rapidity of movement con- 
sistent with the endurance of men and horses, should be sought to be 
attained. One of the principal factors of success in making raids 
lies undoubtedly in the physical endurance of the men and horses, 
and it is just here that previous training will tell most conspicuously. 
After.months of continuous field service, if men and horses have not 
been exhausted by overwork, they will naturally become inured to 
fatigue and privations and equal to almost anything—witness the 
astonishing marches performed by the cavalry on both sides during 
the Civil War. But it is during peace time or during seasons of rest 
in time of war that the efficiency of a command needs to be looked 
after. <A little extra work and care during peace time will keep a 
vavalry command constantly in such a state of efficiency that they 
are at any time equal to making forced marches that would disable 
horses and men without such preparation. The preparation which 
can be had at every post and camp where there is cavalry is by drill- 
ing frequently at the increased gaits and making practice marches 
from time to time, such as will enable the commander to gauge the 
‘capabilities of his command. An excellent example of the value of 
the training I advocate is afforded by the case of the Ninth Cavalry 
in the late Sioux campaign, two accounts of which will be found in 
the JouRNAL or THE U.S. Cava.ry Assoctation for March, 1891, 
written, the one by Major Henry and the other by Lieutenant Perry. 
I would like to quote Major HEnry’s article but space forbids. He 
had what he calls hardening drills, in all kinds of weather, and the 
results were eminently satisfactory. And one other point: Not 
only should every cavalry force have a pack train but the mules 
should be hardened in the same manner as the horses. Major HENRY 
says on this point: “A complete pack train is a necessary adjunct to 
an efficient cavalry force. Mules should be kept with each troop 
and regular drives and marches required. No cavalry can pursue 
Indians with wagons, hence the successful troops are those with the 
best pack trains, not raised at a moment, but the result of careful 
drill and marching for months.” What applies to Indian warfare 
applies with even more force to cavalry raids. 

The cavalry should be carefully trained to fight on foot; and, 
since whatever they do must be done quickly, I think they ought 
by all means to be armed with a magazine arm. 

No raid should be attempted without knowing exactly where to 
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strike. To obtain the necessary information scouts are necessary. 
The practice of cavalry leaders in the Civil War, of having special 
scouts, chosen for their intelligence and aptitude for this particular 
duty, who were sent ahead to get information, seems all that can be 


desired. 

Judging from the experience of famous leaders, artillery is rather 
a hindrance than otherwise, and if used at all it would probably be 
best to employ machine guns or mountain cannon. 

In the foregoing pages, I have endeavored to show, by means of 
examples taken from the history of wars, how cavalry raids should 
be conducted, in order to be successful. It is a subject worthy of 
the closest study; for there is no doubt that if these operations are 
skillfully conducted, the most important results can be accomplished 
with a comparatively small force. And not the least important of 
all, it fosters and develops that spirit of daring and enterprise that 
should ever characterize good cavalry. 

W. H. HAY, 
Second Lieutenant, Third Cavalry. 


In preparing this paper, I have consulted the following works: 
ALIson’s History of Europe. 
GREEN’s Russian Campaigns in Turkey. 
SCRIBNER’S Campaigns of the Civil War. 
DENISON’s History of Cavalry. 
TRENCH’S Cavalry in Modern War. 
COMTE DE Paris: The History of the Civil Wer in America. 
Report of the British Naval and Military Operations in Egypt. 
PLUTARCH’S Lives. 
Also, a few Magazine Articles. 





THE ENLISTED MEN OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 


{ Extract from an address by Captain GEORGES. WILSON, Twelfth U.S. Infantry, before the Union 
Veteran Legion, of Columbus, Ohio, on the death of Comrade WILLIAM H. JoNEs, who had 
served twenty-three years in the ranks of the regular army and was discharged with char- 
acter certificate of “a good man and an excellent soldier,’ and who for twenty-five years 
subsequently to his discharge sustained the reputation of an upright business man and a 
good citizen.] 

OMRADE JONES first enlisted at the age of thirteen, in 1843, 

and received his final discharge in 1866. In other words we 
may say that so far as the moulding of character is concerned, he 
was raised in the army, and whatever was good or bad in his sur- 
roundings from the tender age of thirteen to mature manhood must 
have impressed themselves on his character, and it is of those in- 
fluences and those surroundings * * * * that I shall speak. 

* * * For they are of a public nature and in them we, as good 

citizens, should be more interested than in the worth or worthlessness 

of any mere individual. And as a sort of text for what I shall say 
allow me to read a paragraph from the columns of the Saint Louis 

Republic of recent date: 

“At present only the lowest and most worthless class among the 
white people of the country offers recruits for the ranks. These, army 
discipline will do something to elevate. It will have the same effect 
on the lowest class of negroes and Indians, and it is well enough 
that the army is being used as a school of correction for them. But 
no one who is fit for citizenship, who can govern himself without 
such despotic discipline as must be enforced in an army, should ever 
enter the standing army in time of peace.” 

Were this the utterance of an individual merely, it would serve no 
good purpose to bring it to notice; but I must reluctantly admit that 
this cruel and false language of one of our daily papers has its founda- 
tion in general belief. That it is wrong many may believe, and some 
of us may know, yet I fear that most of those who think at all of the 
regular army, think as this editor writes. I hope to show you, had 
this editor given the subject intelligent study and investigation, he 


would not have written as he did. 
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The enlisted men are and always have been loyal to our country. 
Many forget, what all should remember, that when the clouds were 
gathering for the storm of rebellion which burst upon us in 1861, 
when all was doubt and darkness, when cabinet officers and congress- 
men, and army and navy officers by the score, were hurrying to the 
standard of rebellion, I say, many forget that in that hour of trial, 
when no one knew in whom to trust, there was one body of men which 
stood as one man, firmly, unconditionally, for the Government. That 
body was composed of the enlisted men of the regular army; no matter 
of what birth, native or foreign, northern or southern, they had taken 
an oath to defend the Government “against all its enemies or opposers 
whomsoever,” and not one faltered. When, in Texas ard New Mexico, 
the traitor Twiaes basely tried to turn over to the enemy the forces 
entrusted to him as department commander, and when whole com- 
panies and battalions were deserted by their officers, who were of 
southern birth, the enlisted men refused to follow those officers, and, 
amidst hardships and danger made their way north and reported 
for duty. And from that time on, every battle from Virginia to Texas, 
lessened their numbers; and not one fell in defense of any flag but 
the stars and stripes. Gentlemen, honor, not slander, is the due of 
such devotion to duty. * * * 

But let us keep to the subject—the social, the moral character, 
of the enlisted men of the army. Had the Saint Louis editor chosen 
to investigate the subject on which he wrote, he could have gained 
much information at Jefferson Barracks, within cannon sound of his 
editorial rooms. There he might have been assisted in his investi- 
gations by the commanding officer,* a man of soldierly bearing, one 
who would have attracted his attention and admiration at any time 
and place. He would have found this man kind, courteous and sen- 
sible, and anyone could have told him that in his private life he was 
the very soul of honor, and that for a quarter of a century he had 
been known all over the army for brains and bravery, and that he 
had helped win battles for his country all the way from one ocean to 
the other. After that the editor might have been surprised to learn 
that this officer had served seven years in the ranks before he got his 
first commission. I have in mind another specimen of splendid man- 
hood, a lieutenant-colonel in the regular army,t of whom I can speak 
equally high. A short time ago I saw him and Mr. Jongs meet after 
many years’ separation. I expressed surprise that they had ever met, 
and the Colonel said: “Jongs and I were friends and first sergeants 


“Major REUBEN F. BERNARD, Eighth Cavalry, Brevet Colonel, U.S. Army. 
+Lieutenant-Colonel JoHN GREEN, U.S. Army, retired. 
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together long before you were old enough to be a soldier.” This 
officer served nine years in the ranks befere he came into a commission. 
So I could name scores, some with shoulder straps, some wearing 
chevrons. But let me speak of those whom you all know. Remem- 
ber when our lamented comrade joined the army he was a mere child 
of thirteen, his character and habits not formed. In his first enlist- 
ment he beat the drum to a fife blown by a boy of bis own age, and 
the two boys formed a friendship which lasted through life. That 
other boy served ten years in the ranks, and when the war came he 
held high command in the volunteer service, and subsequently served 
your State in Congress and as governor. I refer to the late General 
Tuomas L. Youna. 

But let us come still nearer home. There are two gentlemen in this 
city engaged in honorable business, each of whom has been entrusted 
with important public office under the State or city, and both of whom 
are members of this encampment of the Union Veteran Legion by 
virtue of service in the ranks of the regular army. One of these we 
made our first commander, and the other succeeded him in that 
position. Gentlemen, “the lowest and most worthless,” those not “fit 
for citizenship,” bold not in their ranks such men as I have described, 
and the hundreds of others of whom they are examples. Nor can 
the baneful influences of such grasp and envelop boys at the age of 
thirteen, and hold them for years and years, and then give them back 
to society fit for congressmen and governors. The trade of soldier 
is honorable, and honorable men serve as soldiers. The ranks of the 
army are not recruited from the “scum of the earth;” but rather 
from those walks in life which have given to this country GARFIELD, 
and to the world Lincoin.* 

I know it is so, that the sentiment of the English-speaking people 
is opposed to standing armies. But our little force of 400 soldiers to 
each million of inhabitants is not a standing army in the sense that it 
could be a menace to liberty, and that is the traditional objection 
which is father to the present disfavor in which such armies are held. 
Then are the people wise in withholding encouragement from the 
army, by holding up the occupation of soldier to contempt? The 
regular army of the United States is the conservator of the art of 
war and the keeper of military traditions. And it keeps that art 
and those traditions abreast of the times, that the experiences of the 
past may benefit the future.. We may not have realized it, comrades, 
that when we marched out in 1861-2 to help put down a mighty 


*For some time past over seventy per cent. of enlistments have been native born, largely 
from the rural districts. 
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rebellion by force of arms, we marched and camped and regulated 
our daily life and duties (and boiled our beans) after the manner 
which the experiences of the enlisted men of the regular army had 
proved to be the best. And the generals who led our great armies 
to battle and to victory had but the day before been the lieutenants 
and captains of these same enlisted men. In this way comrades, we 
who went to make up the great volunteer hosts which crushed the 
rebellion were the sooner moulded into soldiers, by using the experi- 
ences of our dead comrade and those with whom he served. I speak 
to veterans this evening; veterans by reason of long service and many 
battles—for of such only is our order composed —and I have no fear 
of being misunderstood when I say that the nearer we volunteers of 
the war approached the lines on which the regulars worked, and the 
more nearly we attained to their drill and discipline, the more effective 
we were, until finally, when it was all over, when we had completed 
our work, and had done it so thoroughly that all, both friends and foes, 
could go home under the folds of the flag of one great and glorious 
country, we who had been mustered in as volunteers, were discharged — 
in all but name—as regulars. So,in the time of need there is a mutual 
interest and dependence between the regulars and the volunteers. 

“OQ, but there will be no more war,” some say. In the first cen- 
tury of our national existence we devoted one year in six to organized 
war, to say nothing of Indian troubles. It is now twenty-six years 
since we last sheathed the sword, and thirty-one years is the longest 
continuous peace period we have ever enjoyed. Do these figures 
from the past hold no warning for the future? 

A fool can say, “to-day we have peace,” but no man is wise enough 


to answer for to-morrow. 





THE PROPER RELATIVE PROPORTIONS OF THE THREE 
BRANCHES OF THE SERVICE. 


CCUPYING from east to west the broad expanse of a vast conti- 
nent, stretching north and south from arctic cold to tropic heat, 
possessing fertile soil, boundless forests, inexhaustible mineral re- 
sources, and peopled by a race unexcelled for energy and inventive 
genius, the United States has no rival. 
Separated as they are from all other great countries, war is looked 
upon as almost beyond the range of possibility. 
While all Europe groans with the burden of immense standing 


armies, which, even in these piping times of peace, shake the conti- 
nent with their martial tread, the United States rests secure. 

But is this security real or apparent? Canada is fast becoming a 
country, which, if a foe, would be worthy of our steel; Mexico keeps 
a larger standing army than our own; questions of great moment 
remain unsolved; the demon of unrest is abroad in the land, and a 


feverish uncertainty exists. 

Who can tell what moment a storm may burst which will call 
into play the whole strength of our great nation. 

Assuming then that the possibility of war does exist—and who 
after careful thought will deny it—-it becomes the duty of the United 
States to be ready in the hour of trial. 

A failure to be thus ready can result only in untold expenditure 
of blood and treasure. 

Experience shows that time is necessary for the organization of 
an army, and that many months must elapse before a raw recruit 
can be transformed intg an efficient soldier. 

Organization must, therefore, at all times exist; and its form should 
be such as to provide the greatest possible security consistent with 

__Wise economy. 

The United States has an organization in which all the necessary 
branches are represented. The internal organization of some of them 
is susceptible of great improvement; as, for example, the substitution 
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of a three battalion organization of infantry for the present one bat- 
talion regiment, the proposed change producing a system admitting 
of great augmentation in case of war, and forming battalions of con- 
venient size for handling on the battle-field. 

It is not my purpose, however, to consider the internal organiza- 
tion of the various branches, but to discuss the proper proportion of 
troops that should be allotted to each of them in making up our 
small army. 

My remarks will be limited to the infantry, cavalry and artillery; 
the discussion of the staff corps and its important duties, the mag- 
nitude of which are almost beyond realization, not coming within 
the scope of this paper. 

Before proceeding to the discussion of the proper proportion of 
troops in the three arms mentioned, it may be well to consider some 
of their characteristics and their relative importance. 

From the days of Cressy and Agincourt when the English, armed 
with the long-bow, gained great victories, infantry has steadily in- 
creased in importance and has become the mainstay of an army, 
both as regards numbers and its action on the field of battle. 

The introduction of fire arms has contributed largely to this re- 
sult and as the infantry weapon has increased in range, precision 
and rapidity of fire, so has the infantry increased in importance. 

Upon the infantry falls the brunt of the fighting and upon infantry 
tactics the whole superstructure of military operations is based. 

The other arms act as auxiliaries, prepare the way, confirm vic- 
tory or arrest pursuit. Thus it comes about that in no tactical action 
is any arm of the service complete without the others. 

Owing to improved weapons a higher education of the individual 
soldier is now more necessary than formerly, because lines of battle 
have become widely extended and the individual must therefore be 
taught to rely largely upon himself, and at the same time be able to 
act as a part of a great body and in unison with it. 

CLAUSEWITZ says that artillery being the most powerful arm for 
destruction the question should be asked how much artillery should 
an army have. 

Certain it is that the breech-loader has given infantry such great 
power of resistance that it cannot be turned out of position except 
by greatly superior forces, until thoroughly shaken by artillery and 
its morale destroyed. 

The number of guns that can be used with profit seems to be 
limited only by the questions of maneuver and the capabilities of the 
position. 
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The chief function of artillery on the battle-field is to pave the 
way for the attack, and in order that its full value may be had, it is 
necessary for it to come into action much sooner than formerly, re- 
main in action longer, and to move about far less frequently, such 
requirements being made necessary by reason of the greatly improved 
guns now in use. 

Troops acting on the defensive will invariably make use of such 
shelter as can be found or readily constructed, such as woods, houses, 
walls and intrenchments. It becomes the duty of the artillery to 
drive the enemy from such shelter, and to shake him so thoroughly 
that the infantry can advance. 

A heavy cross-fire of artillery produces a most demoralizing effect 
upon the enemy, and would shake the best troops. 

We have many instances on record, as for example, FLANVILLE 
and Corncy at the battle of Noisseville, where the enemy was driven 
entirely from his position by artillery fine so that the infantry had 
only to advance and occupy it. 

It has now become a matter of necessity to send artillery well to 
the front,and modern battles are usually opened by an artillery duel, 
the object being to discover the enemy’s plans and strength, to cause 
the enemy as much loss as possible, to cover the advance and deploy- 
ment of the infantry, and to draw the fire of the opposing batteries. 

The artillery of the defense would likewise be employed in an 
advanced position, to cover the reconnaissance made to discover the 
force and intentions of the enemy, and when the heads of the advanc- 
ing columns come within range, would open fire upon them in order 
to force an early deployment. 

Later the artillery of the main position would open fire upon the 
same objects, and for the same purpose, until itself fired upon by the 
enemy’s artillery, when the latter fire would be replied to. 

During the remainder of the engagement the artillery would di- 
rect its fire upon that arm which is for the time being, most important 
in the attack. ; 

NAPOLEON says that a good infantry is doubtless the nerve of an 
army, but if it has to struggle for any length of time against a 
superior artillery, it gets demoralized, and will be destroyed. 

The necessity for infantry and artillery is never questioned, but 
the introduction of rapid firing arms of precision, seems to have pro- 
duced a popular impression that cavalry has lost much of its import- 
ance, and is of little value in modern war. 

An examination of this important subject shows such an idea to 
be a delusion, and that on the contrary the duties and importance of 
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cavalry have been wonderfully increased; its former characteristics 
being largely retained while new ones have been added. 

Its ability to fight on foot, in consequence of its being armed with 
the carbine, gives it a power never before possessed, and according 
to some writers, it has reached almost perfect independence, whether 
in attack or defense, in motion or at rest. 

SHERIDAN’s cavalry in 1864 certainly possessed a great degree of 
independence, for it successfully fought mounted or dismounted, 
against infantry, cavalry and artillery. 

At the breaking out of the late Rebellion both sides acted largely 
upon the then prevalent idea that cavalry was of little use against 
infantry fire-arms, but experience soon pointed out their error, and 
the mounted service was rapidly increased, until at the close of the 
war the North alone had a force of 80,000 men in that branch of the 
service. 

In 1866 the Germans tested their army which had been under- 
going careful training for years, and all eyes were turned toward 
them to see what changes they would make in its organization as a 
result of that experience. One of the first things they did was to 
largely increase their cavalry force, thus showing their belief’ in its 
necessity, notwithstanding the introduction of the breech-loader. 

Home says that “modern events have clearly shown that there 
is no arm from the correct management of which the army can reap 
more benefit, and that if its action be paralyzed from any cause there 
is none the want of which will be more severely felt.” 

That cavalry still has a place on the actual battle-field is shown 
by the action of that arm at Mars-la-Tour on August 16th, where 
less than 800 cavalry cut their way through two lines of French in- 
fantry, put the batteries in their rear to flight and then fought their 
way back again, having lost, it is true, nearly half their whole number, 
but producing results affecting the course of the whole campaign. 

SHAW says, that although the introduction of arms of precision 
has had the effect of limiting the action of cavalry in large masses 
on the battle-field, it has, on the other hand, increased the opportu- 
nities for attack by smaller bodies upon infantry in dispersed forma- 
tions. 

It is not upon the battle-field, however, that cavalry has its greatest 
usefulness, but rather in advance of the army where it makes recon- 
naissances and explorations of large tracts of country in order to 
find and keep touch of the enemy, and at the same time to conceal 
the movements of the troops in its rear. 

The knowledge of using cavalry in this capacity was greatly de- 
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veloped in our late war. The Germans took to heart the lessons so 
taught, and although they failed to make use of them to any great 
extent in the war of 1866, they were prepared at the breaking out 
of the Franco-German War to put in practice the knowledge thus 
gained. 

The French on the contrary had failed to profit by the experience 
of the two previous wars, and the action of the cavalry of the oppos- 
ing forces in the struggle of 1870-71 was in marked contrast. The 
Germans understood how to gain touch of the enemy as well as how 
to keep it; watching his movements and reporting upon them, yield- 
ing to pressure but never losing touch, thus producing a feeling of un- 
certainty in the enemy’s ranks bordering on demoralization. 

The action of the Prussian cavalry in watching, feeling, and 
hanging on to the French troops retreating from Woerth on Chalons, 
is a good example of the manner in which this duty was performed. 

Colonel Bontg, speaking of this retreat, says: “From that moment 
until we reached Luneville their scouts watched us unceasingly. 
Linked to their army by horsemen, they gave an exact account of 
our positions, of our halts, of our movements; and as they watched 
us from some little distance, incessantly appearing and disappearing, 
they spread uneasiness. In place of acting in a similar way, we kept 
our cavalry in masses difficult to move, which did not protect the 
army, and rendered no service whatever.” 

Another duty of cavalry which has only in recent wars come into 
prominence, is that of raiding. 

“A raid is defined as an act of surprise rather than of force, its 
primary aims being to destroy or render useless for a time, railways, 
telegraph lines, stations, stores, bridges, magazines, etc., to produce 
disorder and excite apprehension in the minds of the enemy. Its 
secondary objects are to bring back useful information, to make pris- 
oners, to spread false news, ete.” (TRENCH). 

Although raiding was made use of to some extent during the 
Napoleonic wars, it was left to such leaders as SHERIDAN, WILSON, 
Moraan, Forrest and Stuart to show to the world the capabilities of 
the cavalry arm in that direction. 

Stuart’s raids in 1862 are brilliant examples. The first around 
McCLeELLAn’s army in June, was made with a force of 2,500 cavalry 
and two pieces of artillery. During this raid Sruart’s troops burnt 
enormous qantities of stores, captured many prisoners and animals, 
and spread much consternation throughout the Federal army. 

Among the duties of cavalry not already mentioned are the gen- 
eral performance of outpost duties, the repulse of the enemy’s cavalry 
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where he may attempt to advance, hindering and checking, where 
possible, the mobilization of isolated portions of the enemy’s army, 
and anticipating the enemy in gaining possession of special positions. 

There can be no doubt that an efficient cavalry is more necessary 
than ever before for the success and safety of an army in the field. 

While no attempt has been made to enumerate all the duties of 
each of the three arms of the service, enough has been said to show 
the necessity for all of them, and we will now pass to the determina- 
tion of the question of their proper relative proportions. 

This question does not admit of exact mathematical demonstration, 
and we must therefore be guided by the experience of those whose 
successes entitle them to our consideration. 

Napo.Leon, whose military achievements challenge the admira- 
tion of the whole world, says that if infantry be taken as unity, cav- 
alry should be one-fourth and artillery one-eighth. 

The characteristics of the different arms have changed somewhat 
since then, but the change in their relative proportions has not been 
remarkably great, the cavalry being somewhat reduced while the 
artillery has been slightly increased. 

The German army is frequently looked upon as a model of mili- 
tary excellence. An examination of their organization shows the 
proportions in their army corps to be, taking infantry as unity, cav- 
alry one-sixth and artillery one-seventh. 

The above proportions also applied to the Second German army 
in the war of 1870-71, except that the cavalry was slightly increased, 
being between one-fifth and one-sixth of the strength of the infantry. 

We, therefore, arrive at the conclusion that if infantry be taken 
as unity, cavalry should be one-sixth and artillery one-seventh. 
This rule, however, is not absolute, but general, governing the case 
under normal conditions. 

The proportions in any campaign depend largely upon the nature 
of the enemy and the character of the country. 

In a hilly, difficult country, the cavalry and artillery would be 
diminished, while in an open region they would be correspondingly 
increased. 

It is also to be remembered that the proportions named are those 
desirable during a state of war; but as our normal condition is peace 
and not war, we must inquire into the way in which these propor- 
tions are affected by a state of peace. 

A standing army is maintained that a country may in any emer- 
gency preserve peace within its borders, compel the respect of other 
nations, defend its honor, or repel an invading foe. 
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But as no country could bear the burden of an army kept con- 
stantly at war strength during peace, the army is of necessity re- 
duced. How this reduction shall be made is therefore a question of 
great importance, but the answer is at once suggested—cut down 
those branches which can be most quickly replaced when required. 

As European nations are more liable to be suddenly plunged into 
war than ourselves, they naturally study with greater care all mili- 
tary questions, and we may therefore with reason consider their 
action to be the result of mature deliberation, and worthy of our care- 
ful study. 

An examination of the German army shows that the cavalry corps 
are maintained during time of peace very nearly at war strength, 
the difference between their peace and war establishments being 
much less than in the other branches of the service. 

Not only is the cavalry kept up to about war strength, but meas- 
ures have been taken so that the cavalry can be mobilized in about 
half the time required for the other branches, which enables it to first 
take the field and cover the concentration of the other forces. 

The Austrian cavalry can also be put in the field much sooner 
than the other branches of the service, the regiments, except the 
depot cadre, being always maintained at war strength. Both these 
nations also have complete arrangements for the organization and 
equipment of the reserve cavalry. 

We naturally ask the question, why should the cavalry branch of 
the service, which is well known to be far the most expensive, be 
maintained at anything like war strength during time of peace, while 
the less expensive branches are cut down? We answer, simply because 
the cavalry is first needed and would necessitate a much longer time for 
its creation than would the other branches. 

So difficult is it to train a cavalry soldier and so long does it re- 
quire, that the Germans offer special inducements to cavalrymen to 
extend their length of service from three to four years. 

Not only must the cavalryman be taught the duties of a soldier, 
including the manner of using three different weapons, but he must 
also train his horse and learn to care for him. 

It is only by months of constant training and practice that the 
rider can gain the power of managing his borse properly —that is, 
almost mechanically, so that his whole attention may be concentrated 
upon the use of his weapons. ‘ 

It is also true that artillerymen must be taught the care of horses, 
but the same excellence of individual training is not necessary, for 
artillery usually fights at long range, and is consequently free, to a 
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great extent, from the confusion that naturally exists in the other 
branches of the service upon coming in close contact with the enemy. 
Furthermore their fighting is done dismounted, and consequently, 
while mounted they can devote their whole attention to the manage- 
ment of their horses. 

TRENCH says: “It is now universally acknowledged that of all 
arms cavalry is the one that is required to be in the most constant 
state of preparation for war, since it is generally a matter of vital 
importance for it to be pushed to the front at once, or in our own case 
to be present on the theater of war in strong force at the very be- 
ginning of the campaign. It is the recognition of this necessity which 
reconciles the great military powers to the endurance of the heavy 
burden of keeping up vast hosts of cavalry at their full strength dur- 
ing long years of peace, in order to be ready for instant action on the 
outbreak of war.” 

While the above remarks, showing the desirability of always 
maintaining the cavalry force at approximate war strength, apply 
to all nations, certain conditions exist in the United States which 
serve to emphasize them. Before applying the general rule for the - 
proper relative proportion of the three branches of the service to 
the United States army, it will be necessary to examine into the said 
conditions as they now exist. 

As before stated the United States are separated from all otner 
great countries, and we are not therefore under the necessity of 


maintaining as large a standing army as do the countries of the Old 
World. No country or combination of countries could in a short 
space of time oppose to us so large a force as the nations of Europe 


do to each other. 

But with the large number of ocean steamers kept constantly 
subject to England’s call, backed by her powerful navy, we might 
find our country invaded by a considerable force which, in our pres- 
ent condition, we would be powerless to resist before great devasta- 
tion had been wrought. 

The treaty of 1817 regulating the number of men-of-war to be 
kept on the Great Lakes is wholly one-sided in character, inasmuch 
as England has control of canals by which her war ships, drawing 
not more than fourteen feet of water, can readily pass from the ocean 
to the lakes. As England has more than 100 such ships her superi- 
ority becomes at once apparent. 

In case of war with England, not only would our sea-coast be 
defenceless, but the great cities on the lakes would be completely at 


* 
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the mercy of the enemy unless we could advance with sufficient 
force to seize and destroy the canals before the passage of such war 
ships. 

Our standing army is small, scattered and insufficient. We must 
therefore look elsewhere for assistance when an emergency arises. 

The only organized force outside of the standing army is the 
militia of the different States, which aggregates more than 109,000 
men, and is increasing from year to year. These men are uniformed, 
equipped and drilled to a certain degree of proficiency. It is some- 
times remarked that militia would be of little use in actual war, but 
this is most certainly an erroneous idea. 

The militia has greatly improved during the last few years, and 
its proficiency in certain States may be judged by opinions expressed 
on the Pennsylvania militia, at their last annual encampment at 
Mount Gretna. 

President Harrison said: “If at the breaking out of the Rebel- 
lion we had possessed a force in the principal northern States equal 
to this Pennsylvania National Guard, the first disaster at Bull Run 
would not have occurred, and no man ¢an estimate the influence 
which such a force would have exerted upon the events of the war. 
All suffered and many died, while we were learning what the Penn- 
sylvania Guardsmen have acquired — how to take care of themselves 
in camp and on the march. ‘The Pennsylvania Guardsmen are not 
only accomplished in this particular; they give unmistakable evi- 
dence of being well drilled and under excellent discipline.” 

General ScHOFIELD, on the same occasion, remarked: “The Penn- 
sylvania Guard is a splendid organization. There is no fancy busi- 
ness about it either in action or in dress, and any military man who 
could have seen it to-day would naturally associate it with regular 
troops. I would not hesitate to depend upon that division in any 
emergency.” 

Secretary Proctor said: “All that seems to be needed by that 
division for actual service is forty rounds of ammunition and three 
days’ rations.” 

Still more recently General Howarp expressed similar views of 
the New York militia. Although Pennsylvania militia is doubtless 
in the lead, that of certain other States approximates to it in excel- 
lence. 

The following facts gleaned from the reports of the adjutant gen- 
erals of the various States may be interesting. 

As regards numbers, New York heads the list, having 13,532 
men of all arms; following which come Pennsylvania with 8,351; 
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Ohio, 5,627; Massachusetts, 5,162; South Carolina, 5,305, and so on 
down to Arkansas, from which State none is reported. 
The greater part of the militia is infantry; the other branches 
of the service in the above named States being as follows: 
State. Cavalry Force. Artillery Force. 
New York 102 cavalrymen 393 artillerymen. 


Pennsylvania 3 troops............. 3 batteries. 
Ohio 1 troop 8 batteries. 


Massachusetts 3 troops 3 batteries. 
Georgia 13 troops............ 3 batteries. 
Illinois secssseseeeee 2 batteries. 

New Jersey — troops — batteries. 

eae ; 2 light batteries. 
California 1 troop \ 11 heavy batteries. 


Out of an aggregate of 109,000 organized militia there are ap- 
proximately sixty-eight troops of cavalry, numbering 3,800 men,. 
and seventy-six batteries of artillery, numbering about 4,500 men. 

The militia cavalry force is mostly to be found in the southern 
States, while the other branches are much more evenly distributed 
among all the States. 

The militia infantry, generally, is armed with the improved 
Springfield breech-loading rifle, calibre .45, although some States use 
the old style calibre .50, and New York retains the Remington 
breech-loading rifle, calibre .50. 

Although at present the militia cavalry and artillery have a varied 
assortment of equipments and guns, the War Department is endeav- 
oring to supply all the militia artillery with the 3-inch rifled guns 
or the latest model 3.2-inch B. L. rifled guns of steel. Batteries of 
the latter guns are now in the hands of the States of New York and 
Vermont, and Rhode Island will receive a battery of the same guns 
as soon as the regular batteries have been supplied. Thus we see 
the militia infantry is approximately as well armed as the regular 
troops, and the militia artillery is fast becoming so. 

If the militia were to be called into service, an application of the 
general rule for the proper relative proportions of the three branches 
of the service would show it to be deficient in both cavalry and ar- 
tillery, but especially in the former, which would require an addition 
of about 12,000 men to bring it up to its proper proportional strength. 

While militia infantry can be successfully organized and main- 
tained, there are few communities willing and able to organize and 
mount a cavalry force because of the expense connected therewith. 

This being the case, in order that the greatest benefit may be 
derived from the organized militia, it becomes the duty of the United 
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States to maintain a cavalry force sufficiently large to supplement 
the militia organization, and thus make a complete working force of 
the whole. 

Viewed in this light it would undoubtedly be a measure of econ- 
omy to the government, inasmuch as it would tend to render a large 
force complete and available at a comparatively small cost. 

The necessity for maintaining a relatively large cavalry force 
becomes more apparent when the material from which an army can 
be recruited is taken into consideration. 

So long a time has elapsed since the close of the late war that 
few men educated in that school of experience are available. 

Fortunately, however, military schools have sprung up on every 
hand, and through their instrumentality a military spirit is being 
fostered and a military knowledge imparted which will be of great 
benefit to the United States in case of war. 

Of such schools there are more than 150 scattered about through 
the States, each of which annually sends forth its quota of young 
men, conversant with military terms, drilled more or less perfectly, 
and educated to some extent, in the art of war. 

It may be interesting to know that every high school in Massa- 
chusetts is also a military school, military science being a portion of 
the prescribed course of study. The students are trained in infantry 
drill, and different schools are combined annually for battalion and 
brigade drills. 

Other States encourage military education in various ways; for 
example, Missouri does so by appointing about 180 cadets to the 
State University who are uniformed and otherwise favored at the 
expense of the State. 

Virginia alone has thirteen military schools, with from 1,200 to 
1,500 students. Many military schools throughout the country are 
of a high order, being closely modeled on West Point. 

All of the 150 schools mentioned give practical instruction in in- 
fantry drill, to which many of them add artillery drill, while only 
one or two give any instruction in cavalry drill. 

The three branches of the service are represented in the regular 
army by twenty-five regiments of infantry, numbering about 12,000 
men; ten regiments of cavalry, 6,000 men, and five regiments of 
artillery, 3,000 men. These numbers are only approximate, depend- 
ing upon the facility with which recruits are secured. 

Our officers are sufficiently numerous to command double the above 
force, and in a few weeks the army might be so increased, providing 
recruits could be secured. 
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Assuming that recruits could be secured, (a matter, by the way, 
of much doubt, as the volunteer service would probably present 
greater attractions) the regular army would then number about 25,000 
infantry, 12,000 cavalry,and 6,000 artillery, thus making our available 
force in round numbers, including the militia, 123,000 infantry, 15,800 
cavalry, and 11,500 artillery. 

But according to the general rule deduced above, the cavalry 
force should be one-sixth of the strength of the infantry or 20,500 
men, while the artillery should be 17,500 men. 

Because cavalry is first needed but is slowest.of creation, it should 
certainly be kept up to its proper proportional strength of the availa- 
ble peace organization. This would require the addition of at least 
four more regiments of cavalry to our present organization. 

If we take into consideration the large number of men required 
in modern war, and the consequent fact that our armies must be 
largely composed of volunteers, not forgetting that cavalry from its 
very nature is slowest of creation, we at once recognize the desira- 
bility of a still greater increase of cavalry than that above recom- 
mended. 

This would also correspond with the practice of European nations 
who have grown wise through experience. 

If war suddenly come upon us, we have available material in the 
country for the rapid organization of a large infantry force, while 
long months must elapse before a corresponding cavalry force can 
be made ready. 

An article in the November number of the Military Service In- 
stitution, for 1890, entitled “Our Northern Frontier” sets forth in a 
forcible manner the disadvantages under which the United States 
would be placed in case of war with England. 

Although in that article our militia is underrated as regards num- 
bers, equipment and efficiency, and although the whole article is 
doubtless too strongly pessimistic, yet the conditions unfavorable to 
the United States become so manifest that they must create anxiety 
in the minds of the most conservative. 

If we turn to the reports of our high officials for words of assur- 
ance, we meet with bitter disappointment, for there too is found por- 
trayed, in vivid colors, our defenseless condition. 

A false economy bas allowed our navy to fall behind the navies 
of other countries, until it has ceased to command their respect. Our 
standing army has been reduced to 25,000 men. 

Every American must experience a feeling of humiliation when 
he considers the necessity of the United States acceding to any de- 
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mand that England may make, or of going to war under most embar- 
rassing circumstances. The building of a navy under present condi- 
tions, is a work of years—a work fortunately already begun. 

In the meanwhile the army should be sufficiently increased to meet 
any emergency in which it may be called upon to act. In making 
such increase the militia should be taken into consideration, for it 
now has a real value, and will render great and efficient service if 


called upon. 

The militia, for the most part, is as well armed as the regular 
troops, and to look upon it as a mob is to forget the progress of the 
past few years. Combined with the regular army, it should be a 
complete working organization, and therefore its deficiency in cav- 
alry and artillery should be supplied by the regular army. 

Like the air we breathe, the water we drink, and the powder we 
burn, the United States army will be best fitted to fulfill the demands 
made upon it, when the elements of which it is composed, are com- 
bined in their proper relative proportions. 


W. A. HOLBROOK, 
First Lieutenant, First Cavalry. 





CAVALRY OUTPOST DUTY: BY F. DE BRACK, GENERAL 
OF CAVALRY, COMMANDER OF THE IMPERIAL ORDER 
OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, ETC. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE THIRD EDITION, 1863, 
By Masor C. C. C. CARR, EIGHTH CAVALRY, U. S. ARMY. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


HE author of this book had been one of the most brilliant cavalry 
officers of the Empire. A pupil of Lasa.iz, of Monrsron, of 
CoLBeERT, of Paso, heappeared destined tothe highest military honors, 
when the disaster of Waterloo overtook the Grand Army. In spite 
of his youth, his tastes, his instincts, his experience, and the pros- 
pects of a brilliant military career, DE Brack sheathed his sword. 
Although withdrawn from the army he was, however, no stranger 

to its progress and labors. 

After fifteen years’ absence Lieutenant-Colonel DE Brack resumed 
his place at the head of our squadrons. 

From 1815 to 1830 our military organization had been as much 
modified as the regimental manners and customs. The adoption of 
the new regulations had brought into high favor theoretical instruc- 
tion, and pE Brack, who returned with his ideas of war, was struck 
with the importance which had been given to theory over practice 
in the ranks of the cavalry. 

It was believed that war was about to recommence. The Colonel 
wished to prepare his officers and men for the approaching campaign, 
in which, as the commander of a body of light cavalry, his place 
would be at the outposts. 

So this work was conceived, and written in haste, as though the 
regiment were already under orders to pass the frontier; for it should 
be said that this book was intended only for the squadrons commanded 
by DE Brack. 

This haste was indeed a fortunate thing. The author not having 
had time to ransack treatises and consult books, simply reproduced 
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his recollections of the great cavalry heroes, SemLitz, LASALLE, 
Murat and Besstzres, and from memory repeated the practical les- 
sons given by the colonels and captains who bad raised the reputa- 
tion of the cavalry to so high a pitch. 

Written with an intelligence vast and active, with a glowing 
heart, in an observing and delicate spirit, with a rare love for the 
soldier, this book, almost improvised, is a charming little master- 
piece. At once witty and profound, the author, laying aside all prej- 

‘udice, shows himself so original that certain parts, without ceasing 
to be true, have a perfume of poetry which charms the military reader. 

De Brack never loses sight of the morale of the soldier; he speaks 
of honor, of courage, of devotion, and his language makes one thrill. 
The style moves on at a cavalry pace, which is well adapted to the 
subject. 

A modern philosopher, M. Cousin, has said: “War is above all an 
art which requires for its practice the greatest genius combined with 
indomitable courage.” Dr Brack had anticipated this thought, which 
might well serve as a motto for his book. 

More than thirty years have passed away since the first publica- 
tion of this work, and during those thirty years the French army 
has made war in Africa, in Belgium, in the Crimea, in China, in Italy ; 
the flag yet flies in Cochin China and in Mexico. 

De Brack’s book is as true, as good and as useful as on the day 
of its first publication. 

The late wars have been enriched by scientific discoveries and 
much material progress. The cannon ball, the bullet and bayonet 
strike at a greater distance and more accurately. Some new pro- 
cesses have taken rise in the particular character of such or such a 
war, but the general principles of tactics, of strategy, have remained 
unaltered. They will always be those which FrEpERIc, TURENNE, 
and NapoLton made them. 

Methodical warfare, for which the book of pE Brack is intended 
to prepare the reader, will forever be the only one employed by in- 
structed generals and disciplined armies. 

We had intended to modify the form of DE Brack’s work by fusing 
together the questions and answers, by devoting a new chapter to 
artillery, by completing it,as it were, by the addition of the modern 
inventions; would these additions have improved the work? We 
think not. It might have lost its original appearance, its seal of im- 
provisation,—its cavalry swing,—all charming things in such a sub- 
ject. 
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It was better, then, to reprint the work unchanged; respecting 
thus the thoughts and memory of DE Brack. 

In issuing this new edition we desire to repeat on the very first 
page some imperishable truths: First, that the great principles of war 
are eternal, as the First NApoLEeon declared, and that well conducted 
wars are always methodical; second, that the cavalry has lost noth- 
ing of its importance by the advancement of the other arms. The 
lessons General DE Brack gave thirty years ago are the lessons of 
Jena, Friedland, Wagram and Eylau. Those lessons came from the 
great Freperic, from Gustavus Apo.Lruvus, from CHaRLEs XII; Na- 
POLEON completed, perfected, and gloriously applied them. Beyond 
that all would be illusion and vanity. 

1863. A GENERAL OF CAVALRY. 


“General STEINGEL, an Alsatian, was an excellent hussar officer; he had served under 
DuMovRIEz in the northern campaigns, and was a clever, intelligent and extremely vigilant 
man. To all the characteristics of youth he joined those of mature years; he was an ideal 
outpost general. Two or three days before his death he was the first one to enter Lézégno; 
the French general who arrived a few hours later found that all his wants had been antici- 
pated and everything prepared for his future operations. 

“The fords and defiles had been reconnoitered, guides employed, the curé and postmaster 
interrogated, friendly relations established with the inhabitants, spies sent out in various 
directions, the letters in the post office seized, and all those containing military information 
had been translated and abstracts of their contents made, and all necessary measures taken to 
establish magazines of supplies for the subsistence of thearmy.’’— NAPOLEON, Italian Campaigns. 


Doe, May 5, 1831. 
To the Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers of the Eighth Hussars: 

My Companions:— Upon reéntering the service after an absence 
of fifteen years, to compare the present condition of the service with 
my recollections of the former, has been for me a curious and inter- 
esting study. I have recognized on the whole some important im- 
provements, but I freely ccnfess I have not found the cavalry pre- 
pared for war, and I have observed, even with pain, that the tradi- 
tions concerning details, useful and indispensable as they are, have 
been dangerously neglected. 

During fifteen years much has been written, but only to make 
books. They have unfolded the history of the war; have recalled 
it to general officers; but the instruction of the trooper in campaign 
duties has been but little benefited by their study. 

I except from these a small number of works; among others, 
those of General La Rocuz Aymon, a model light cavalryman, who 
has very materially added to the instructions of Freperic. It is a 
pity that this general officer, whose works are only a resumé of his 
judicious observations upon the field itself, had not arranged a com- 
plete elementary system prescribing the duties of the cavalryman in 
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campaign ; asystem which might have become a guide and a standard 
work, that would thus have filled the gap which each commander 
seeks, in this the day of need, to fill as best he can. 

While awaiting this work, so ardently desired, pressed by the 
war which seems to be advancing with the stride of a giant, taking 
as a basis that which you have learned in time of peace, then refer- 
ring to my memoranda, which La Rocue Aymon’s manual often 
shows me how to classify, I shall collect hastily, and in the easiest 
form and simplest to retain in the memory (not that of an essay, 
but rather of a conversation), the results of the principles I ex- 
pressed before you at the time of our class-room instruction. 

The very small number among you who have seen active service 
will judge me while recalling your experiences; the remainder will 
learn that of which they are now ignorant; and will make use of 
this knowledge as a reminder which will, on occasion, recall to them 
that which they may have forgotten and will, I believe, remove some 
difficulties from their path. 

The spirit of order which has governed you for fifteen years has 
done you all the good possible; it has prepared the ground to receive 
the seed which must now be sown. The strictness and multiplicity 
of the duties which it has imposed upon you have produced action 
rather than reflection. In war, reflection the most sustained ought 
to go hand in hand with action. Pure machines, however perfect 
they may be, may become useless as soon us the regularity of their 
movement becomes deranged. The occurrence of anything unfore- 
seen arrests at once their action. In war almost everything is un- 
foreseen; in light cavalry where the soldier has often to depend 
upon himself, every action ought to be the result of careful thought. 

The fault of theories is their dryness; the “why” would appear 
not to belong to them, yet the “why” is the soul of our action. It 
is of this “why” that we shall talk to-day, in order that the exam- 
ples which action will present to us may not be lost for the present 
or future. 

In peace you have seen how things are done, now you are going 
to learn why they are done. 

War alone teaches war. The school exercises from which we 
have just freed ourselves are only a theory more or less perfect, to 
which an application will be wanting until we shall enter on a cam- 
paign. 

War multiplies situations, and almost always instantaneously and 
in an unexpected manner; especially for light cavalry, it presents the 
same events under a thousand different aspects. It is not so much 
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a question of directing beforehand the mind upon such-or such a 
point, as training it to perceive and judge clearly; not to be sur- 
prised, and to adopt promptly the best methods under all circum- 


stances. 

One must be born a light cavalryman. No other position requires 
so much natural aptitude, such innate genius for war as that of an 
officer of that arm. The qualities which make the superior man, in- 
telligence, will, force, should be found united in him. Constantly 
left dependent on himself, exposed to frequent combats, responsible 
not only for his own command, but as well for that which he pro- 
tects and guards, the employment of his physical and moral powers 
is continuous. The profession which he practices is a rude one, but 
the opportunities of distinguishing himself are presented daily — 
glorious compensation which the more richly rewards his labors by 
enabling his true worth to become the sooner known. 

I have often mentioned to you General CurELy, licutenant with 
me in 1807; he became a general in 1813. But in 1806 while twenty 
leagues in advance of our army, and at the head of twenty men of 
the Seventh Hussars, he struck terror into Leipsic,'where 3,000 Prus- 
sians were stationed. In 1809, while fifteen leagues in advance of 
the division to which he belonged, and at the head of 100 men of the 
Seventh Chasseurs and Ninth Hussars, he passed unperceived through 
the Austro-Italian army, which it was bis object to reconnoiter, and 
penetrated as far as the headquarters of the Arch Duke, the General- 
in-Chief. 

In 1812, at Pultusk, with 100 men of the Twentieth Chasseurs 
he captured from the enemy twenty-four pieces of artillery, and took 
the General-in-Chief of the Russian army a prisoner. 

Well, this man so valiant, so intrepid, so skillful, so strong willed, 
so prompt, so careful in his dashing enterprises, was, when he com- 
manded a detachment, at the same time its surgeon, veterinary sur- 
geon, saddler, shoemaker, cook, baker and farrier, until encountering 
the enemy, when he showed himself the most remarkable soldier of 
the Grand Army. Whenever he went into action the men of his 
command were fresher and better prepared for fighting than those 
of any other, and their conduct showed it. 

Was it such a man as fhis that one could measure by the common 
standard and keep under the level which rival mediocrities or supe- 
riors in rank support always so heavily on their distinguished heads? 
After Curé.y had served fifteen years, all in actual war, he received 
his promotion to the grade of lieutenant. Why was it so long de- 
layed? Because those who were in a position to demand it were not 
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generous enough to acknowledge his ability. He simply vegetated 
until a colonel, a man of a nature similar to his own, rightly judged 
him and removed the barriers which obstructed his path to promo- 
tion. His rapid advancement was only an act of strict justice; for 
it was solely the fault of others that it had been previously so slow. 

If I dwell upon this fact it is for an example and a warning. 
Nowhere, more than in the army, ought one to study conscientiously 
his subordinates, and avail himself of their special qualifications. 
Nor anywhere should the justice rendered them be more perfect, more 
devoid of the petty jealousies born of self-love—unworthy of a noble 
heart—which may become a serious, and often, irreparable wrong, 
when they basely trammel true genius and deprive the country of 
services which might have benefited it. Seniority has a claim, and 
doubtless a very respectable one—but not of the first importance. 
The armies in which it has been given too much weight, have always 
been defeated, while those where merit has not been invariably sub- 
jected to its unreasonable demands, have always been victorious. 
Merit being equal, seniority should turn the scale. 

In 1815 CuréLy withdrew from the army. His soul was not one 
of those that know how to submit; it was wounded, sick ; it consumed 
his life and took its flight a few years ago, to reunite with those of 
his noble brothers in arms who died upon the battle-fields of the Em- 
pire, or upon the scaffolds of the Restoration. A wooden cross marks 
the spot where his body rests in the cemetery of the little village 
which he had quitted thirty years before as a simple volunteer soldier. 
Why could not death delay a while? He would have shaken the dust 
from the flag concealed under his humble bed, and on a field of battle 
on the day of victory, with a standard taken from the enemy, would 
have found the only tomb and winding sheet worthy of him. 

CuRELY was my ideal of a light cavalryman. For three years I 
fought by his side, and his counsels and example will remain graven 
upon my memory and in my heart forever. It is in studying them 
that I have learned to know what qualities are necessary to make a 
distinguished officer of light cavalry; and, if at a later date, left to 
myself, I have had some slight, fortunate affairs, I have often owed 
them to the study and remembrance of the instructions which he left 
to me. 

To be a good officer of the advanced guard it is not enough to be 
brave and to command well under fire; one must bring to the place . 
of action the greatest number of men and have them in the best con- 
dition for exerting the greatest power. This second part of our 
instruction, indispensable as it is, though not the most brilliant, is 
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undoubtedly the most important. It is dependent upon a number 
of things, and cannot be learned in garrison. 

A habit of judging the health of men and horses, an acquaintance 
with the ready remedies applicable in certain cases, a daily and 
scrupulous inspection of the trappings, knowledge of the repairs 
that should be made, inspection of the equipments, and the repairs 
which they need, supplying all that may be useful to man and beast 
without overloading the horse, packing well understood, regularity 
of gaits in the columns on the march, good position of the bivouacs, 
continuous watchfulness in it of all that may affect the health of the 
horses, indication of the means of temporarily dispensing with the 
farrier, instructions for the employment of the instruments contained 
in the surgical case, the art of eating and sleeping seasonably, study 
of the character of the men under our orders, the maintenance of a 
discipline which will prevent the troopers arguing when they have 
no longer the guard house or prison to fear, a constant superintend- 
ence which will prevent the useless waste of the horse’s strength, to 
set a personal example in every situation,—all the more carefully as 
the conditions become more toilsome and difficult,—to inspire the 
troops with entire confidence, devotion and enthusiasm,—those are 
what the theoretical instructions of peaceful times do not teach; 
those are what, joined to courage, the military coup d’ eil, to prompt- 
ness of judgment on the field of battle, make the truly distinguished 
officer. 

Peace has taught you many things; the various exercises to 
which it has subjected you will not be lost upon you because they 
will not all find their application. You will retain, above all, from 
your laborious school exercises, which have brought under control 
your minds and bodies, the spirit of discipline and individual address 
in handling your arms and norses—the very foundation of all tactics. 
For the rest we shall select what is indispensable from what is less 
useful, and we shall again concentrate our whole attention, to-day 
occupied with many details, upon the principal objects which should 
engage it exclusively. 

“ War is,” said General LASALLE to me one day, “to him who has 
not yet been beyond the garrison, what the world is to the young 
man just leaving the school-room ; that is, what practice is to theory.” 

Peace has produced in the light cavalryman some habits which 
it will be necessary for him to rid himself of. The ease, the obliga- 
tion even, of sending articles of clothing, of equipment and arma- 
ment to the shops of workmen for the slightest repairs, the messing: 
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by squadron, the ridiculous custom of allowing barbers in the squad- 
rons, etc., prevent the man learning to depend upon himself alone. 

The great quantity of useless articles which he possesses; the 
regulation pantaloons which he wears in cold weather when dis- 
mounted; those of duck for summer; this profusion of clothing, 
which is only good to make him careless of his sunburnt pantaloons, 
and necessitates the employment of an enormous valise, which breaks 
his horse’s back, will be left, without doubt, at the depot at the first 
sound of the cannon. 

To-day, the equipment of a chasseur or hussar seems conceived 
only to serve in a general movement from garrison to garrison. I 
cannot refrain, I admit it, from setting myself against the unmilitary 
idea which has for several years exercised control in this matter.* 

The cavalry officer who has seen service in war, knows only too 
well that a large valise is soon emptied during a campaign, not by 
the use of the effects it contains, but by their prompt disappearance. 
If the valise remained empty afterwards, it would be only a partial 
evil, for it would be only a simple question of money and the chief 
of the corps would be relieved by it of an ugly burden; but it is not 
so, the truoper always replaces the useless articles which he has 
thrown away by all the tattered clothes he finds, which he would 
not have thought of picking up if he had not had some place in 
which to put them. 

A light cavalryman’s valise which will contain more than two 
shirts, a housewife and, under its flap, an extra pair of boots, is not 
only useless but even dangerous. The fewer effects the trooper has 
the better he cares for them, the cleaner he is, and the more ready 
he is. The chasseurs of the Imperial Guard, have made, under my 
own eyes, the Russian campaign of 1812 with a dolman and a single 
pair of pantaloons of Hungarian cloth. 

One of the evils peculiar to the times of peace is, that neither the 
horse nor the arms of the trooper are his own. 

The dismounted men of a regiment, of which the number is large, 
depending upon borrowing for the means of instruction, soil the 
accoutrements and arms, injure the horses, and thus destroy the in- 
terest, the strong feeling of ownership, which all men have for that 
which is handled only by themselves. In the old army I have often 


*Would it not be a thousand times better if it is insisted upon that a soldier should pos- 
sess so extensive a wardrobe, in time of peace, to have chests that could follow the regiment 
at the time of its changing station, in which could be put only the effects which a trooper is 
allowed to transport. The transportation of these chests would cost only a trifle, and would 
avoid the double necessity of injuring the horse. of breaking him down uselessly, and of 
forcing parcels into cases entirely unsuited to the purpose for which they are used. 
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known troopers to refuse furloughs lest their absence should author- 
ize other persons to mount their horses and use their arms. 

From this sense of proprietorship result the most useful and com- 
mendable effects; in time of war it is entire; nothing may offend or 
attack it. The trooper is the only master of what has been entrusted 
to him on his departure from the garrison; his horse and arms make 
a part of himself; only death or an offence entailing disgraceful 
punishment can deprive him of their possession. If I had had the 
good fortune to command you in time of war as I have in peace, I 
would have religiously observed the sacred right of each one to that 
consideration, and the latest recruit who had had the care of his horse, 
should not have been dismounted by any one, not even by the most 
valuable officer of the regiment, had he lost his own. 

It is to prepare you for the practical knowledge of outpost duty 
that I have recorded for you these recollections—this species of 
manual that I offer you; which I have preceded by these reflections 
forming, in a manner, their preface. 

During the nine months I have had the honor of commanding 
you, or rather, of being the head of our family, our common efforts 
have been crowned with success, since the regiment, destroyed by 
the transfer of the old soldiers into another corps, counts to-day nine 
hundred men prepared for active service in the field. These results 
are the fruits of your zealous labors. Those who do‘so well in time 
of peace ought to be the glory of the army in time of war. 

I cannot copy this manuscript a hundred times so that a copy may 
be furnished to each one of you; I shall have it printed in order to 
avoid that labor. As to its composition, that is left open to criticism. I 
have not attempted to write a fine book, but to be clear and instructive. 
Moreover, I have believed that promptitude of composition would 
add to the usefulness of precept; and I have thrown hastily on paper 
my recollections as they have recurred in my memory. 

Again, I repeat it, these pages are not a theury, a report of that 
which I have heard from others, but rather a recital of what I have 
seen—-a conversation which ought to be consulted rather than learned ; 
which, above all, is not intended for repetition word for word. In 
my opinion this would not be well; it is a practice useful only in the 
recitation room. Beyond that it is the practice of inferior minds 
who always find it more convenient to exercise their memory than 
their judgment. 

Several points may appear to you too minutely treated, or perhaps, 
repeated; that is possible. If I have committed either fault I shall 
console myself for it with the thought that, in giving instruction it 
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is better to say too much than not enough. Anyhow you can await 
the application of it before reaching a final conclusion; then, perhaps, 
you will reproach me for the contrary fault. 

Study is the arsenal from which you will draw your arms for the 
day of action. To study carefully assists us to think and act quickly, 
and to do this is the secret of success as a model officer. Nowhere 
so much as in the light cavalry does one recognize the complete ap- 
plication of this saying of a distinguished officer: “ Promptitude (quick- 
ness of decision and action) is genius.” 

Theoretical instruction is given coupled only with trammels which 
reverse the action of war. The cold method which it necessitates, 
cramps and confines the brilliant dreams of the youthful imagination 
inspired with enthusiasm for our profession, which has perceived 
from afar only an action upon the field of battle. Often also this 
young man who, later will be the honor of our outposts, placed at 
his entrance under the heavy rod of every species of petty tyranny, 
which does not consider the why or the wherefore of things, is dis- 
gusted because he finds no echo of his fiery thoughts, and perceives 
only a formula, where any other would make him recognize a deed. 
Let him always learn patiently whatever isshown him; later he will 
find its application. At the first sound of the cannon he will have 
full swing; he will shake off the dust of the riding school and the 
mess, his chest will fully expand, his sight will be no longer limited 
bya horizon. But the theories learned will govern the movements 
made possible only by their precepts. This future is, perhaps, near 
him to-day; let him recall the leaden sole attached to the buskin of 
the Roman recruit. 

In the matter of instruction one is rich on the day of application 
only when he has an excess of it. When this great day has ar- 
rived it is too late to learn; it is time to choose the best and forget 
the useless. Moreover, war presents so many varying opportunities, 
becomes so complicated by different situations, that the reserve of 
our knowledge may also find its unexpected application, and if this 
application can be made only once in our lifetime it repays a year of 
labor. 

When the men of my time arrived in bivouac they knew nothing, 
and our studies at the military school making of us only foot soldiers, 
we made our exit from it a sad lot of troopers. Our education was 
received amidst saber blows, which often decimated our ignorant 
and awkward ranks. Our good will, our enthusiasm did not avail 
us. At every step we were checked by this fatal ignorance. We 
‘were wanting in that which you have—the theory. By dint of 
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hard labor we became better cavalrymen than you are now, but per- 
haps not better than you shall be. We had over you the advantage 
of the glorious days of Jena, Friedland, Wagram, Eylau and Mo- 
jaisk, which hardened our bodies and trained our judgments. 
Soldiers of the Great Captain, actors in the most sublime of dramas, 
we have been able to judge practically of the reasons for victory or 
defeat. 

Some great days will also dawn for you. Let us hope that you 
will study them only in the book of victory. 


Your friend, 
F. DE BRACK, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Commanding Regiment. 


THE DUTIES OF LIGHT CAVALRY. 


Q. What is the duty of light cavalry in campaign? 

A. To clear the way for the army and protect its march. 

Q. How does it accomplish this object? 

A. By preceding our columns, scouting their flanks, surrounding 


and concealing them with a bold and vigilant curtain; following the 
enemy step by step, harassing and annoying him, discovering his 
designs, exhausting his forces in detail, destroying his magazines, 
capturing his convoys, and, finally, forcing him to expend in defen- 
sive operations, the strength from which he might otherwise have 
reaped the greatest advantage. 

THE CHIEF IN CAMPAIGN—THE OFFICER. 

Q. What is the meaning of chief?* 

A. Head. Example. 

Q. What are the first qualities required in a commander of light 
vavalry on the day of battle? 

A. 1. Clear perception, and cool, mathematical estimation of his 
own strength and that of the enemy. 

2. The sure and rapid glance which recognizes and comprehends 
the frame of mind of the force which he commands, as well as that 
of the one he attacks. 

3. The glance with which, from whatever side he approaches 
the field, he takes it in as a whole, and in its minutest details as to 
distances, accidents, possibilities and impossibilities for attack, de- 
fence or retreat. 


“The word chief is here used not to designate a grade, but an office. What is said of it 
applies as well, in a general way, to a cavalry sergeant as to a general officer, whenever the re= 
sponsibility of command is assumed.—DE BRACK. 
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4. Quickness of decision and action. 

5. The dash which carries everything before it. 

6. The firmness which despairs of nothing and retrieves the 
most desperate situations. 

7. The calmness which never changes countenance, and causes 
his subordinates to see only with his eyes. Add to these qualities 
the courage which sets the example, the justice which rewards fully, 
and you have the model commander who, under all circumstances, 
holds in hand a hundred squadrons as one, leads them on, stops them 
as a single man, wins or snatches victory, overawes her as though 
she were a mistress. This combination of qualities is called first, 
Napo.ton, then FREDERICK, MAssenA, Soutt, Ney, Kiesper, DeEs- 
sAIx, Hocnr, LANNes, Moranp, LASALLE. 

The face of a chief is often consulted; he should never forget that, 
and should allow it to be read only when he especially desires it to 
be read. 

Thus at the time of an expedition of which he alone possesses the 
secret, if it is necessary that the men should not discover this secret 
until the arrival of the proper time, the calmness of their chief 
should prevent any feeling of uneasiness entering their ranks. 

Q. Where is the position of the chief in a fight? 

A. Always at the place of command. 

Q. But suppose there are several such positions? 

A. There can be but one for the experienced chief; thus, for 
example, when the chief upon the battle-field commands several 
squadrons in echelon, which he is going to launch successively, he 
ought to restrain his ardor and not put himself at the head of the 
first, except under peculiar circumstances; it is better to launch the 
first and take the head of the second; in this manner he can com- 
prehend ata glance the whole affair; he keeps in hand all his force, 
which he can readily advance in case of success, or use as a reserve 
in the event of a repulse. 

If, under certain circumstances, he believes he ought to march at 
the head of the leading squadron, he should do so only after having 
given to the other squadron commanders orders so precise that it will 
be impossible for any doubt to arise during the onset, no matter what 
may happen, and as soon as possible he ought to return to the squad- 
rons he has left. 

In a retreat, on the contrary, the chief should always accompany 
the rear guard, being careful to put the advance guard in charge of 
officers in whom he has the greatest confidence, and to so arrange 
his march that the prescribed formation and gaits will be maintained. 
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There is one case in which the chief should precede his command 
to the attack, that is, when his force has rallied, whether in line or 
in column; then he leads his troops and is the first to strike; the 
position being taken, he relinquishes the role of first soldier to retake 
that of maneuverer. 

Q. What should the chief do upon the ground, under fire and 
before the charge? 

A. He should make a moral inspection of his regiment, riding 
from right to left at a distance of four paces from the line; should 
speak a few words to the officers and soldiers to cheer and encourage 
them, make an opportunity for calling the men by their names, and 
thus prove to them that he neither does nor will lose sight of them. 

Upon the field of battle every man’s true nature is shown; he 
has no longer any, veil, nor can he use any evasion; his passions are 
supreme, his soul is clearly unfolded; there he may read who can 
and will; there intrigue is struck dumb; the gallants of the antecham- 
ber, the wise men of the drawing room, the “ ZreTHENS of mimic war- 
fare; “the gallopers of peace times,’’* no longer carry high heads; 
then woe to the face that pales under such or such a hat, to the epau- 
lettes, to the laces, which bend under the wind of the cannon ball, 
to the one but little in love with his cockade; justice, complete jus- 
tice is rendered; unfortunate is he who is condemned by the general 
court, where honor alone presides; he can never retrieve himself. 
Under fire, equality through courage, then the election of the bravest 
of the brave, by the brave,—that produces only the blush of enthusi- 
asm and pride. 

The chief should so inspire his regiment that his personal move- 
ments should rouse or slacken the general action, that his command 
should become one with himself, that his thoughts should be theirs, 
and their confidence that which he imparts; and this confidence 
should be so close, entire, instinctive, as to cause the soldier to say 
in every situation, “He is there, that suffices.” 

A chief who does not have entire control of his men and who does 
not handle them as one man is unworthy of his position. Upon the 
battle-field is reaped that which the officer has sown; the better his 
previous service, the better the reputation he has earned for justice, 
firmness, instinct, courage, instruction of, and care for his men, the 
more perfectly can he upon the battle-field, gather like a sheaf, the 
wills of all, to bind them into one, his own. 

There must be but one will in the command, that of the chief; 
that is indispensable under penalty of losing all discipline, and 


*LASALLE, 
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promptly demoralizing the corps. Except having a cowardly com- 
mander no greater misfortune can befall a regiment than to have 
one whose ignorance and laziness are certain to encourage intrigues 
and improper influences. The chief who imagines that he screens 
the knowledge of his weakness from his soldiers is a fool. The 
soldier understands him better than he does himself; let him employ 
his time then in correcting his faults, not in trying to conceal them. 
Egotism in a chief is not only a fault, but a vice which tarnishes his 
most shining qualities, and takes from him three-fourths of his moral 
power over his subordinates. 

The chief who does not persuade himself that he is the regiment 
and who, in the day of privation or reward, isolates himself to guard 
only his own interests, will remain isolated and be thereby con- 
demned. 

During an engagement, at the moment of greatest danger, the 
chief ought to calmly single out the bravest of his men. After the 
battle he should not rest until he has rewarded them. 

In bivouac, in the face of the enemy, the chief ought to sleep 
only one-half as much as his subordinates. The regulations, in 
allowing him more horses than any other officer, indicate his obliga- 
tion to exercise greater vigilance and to endure more personal 
fatigue. During the continuance of the campaign repose is forbidden 
to him, and he should never be more watchful than when he re- 
quires his men to sleep, for his honor is at stake. 

After an engagement, if the wounded have been carried to the 
bivouacs, the chief should place them beside his hut, in order to keep 
a watchful eye upon the attention which is given to them; if they 
need straw to give them his own. 

As soon as prisoners are taken the chief should give them his 
especial protection, and endeavor to ameliorate their condition by 
reassuring words and thoughtful attention ; if they have been wounded, 
to have them attended to at the same time as his own wounded men. 

If a detachment of another regiment, cavalry or infantry, joins 
his, the chief should go some paces in front of it and give it in the 
presence of his own command some marks of his esteem. The ex- 
ample will be quickly followed and the detachment will soon become 
a part of the family. 

During the campaign of 1809 a battalion of the Seventh Light 
Infantry was ordered on detached service with the Seventh Hussars, 
to which I belonged; the infantry was received with open arms by 
our hussars. 

The two regiments conceived for each other so warm a friendship 
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that afterwards, saying seven and seven make fourteen,.the hussars 
responded to the challenge: “Who goes there?” “The Fourteenth 
Hussars,” and the infantry “The Fourteenth Light Infantry.” 

An opportunity of proving this friendship was soon found, for 
we were attacked at a distance of a few leagues from Ratisbon by a 
very superior force, and would have been obliged to vield had it not 
been for the mutuality of dash and devotion which it inspired. 

Some chiefs who have received the order to go into bivouac 
neglect to do so at once, and while they thus needlessly consume 
time and the strength of their horses, other regiments dismount, in- 
stall themselves and monopolize the forage and provisions; this is a 
glaring fault on the part of the chief of the regiment deprived of its 
rights, and one which has great influence upon the minds of the men. 

The officer of experience in active service possesses a foresight 
which enables him to determine perfectly in advance, the halting 
place for his division, his brigade, and the bivouac which his regi- 
ment or detachment will occupy. To install himself quickly or 
slowly, to place himself a hundred paces to the right or left, near to 
or distant from a wood, from a stream, and above all from a village, 
is not a matter of indifference. Upon this choice, in the end, will 
depend the efficiency of the regiment. Merit being equal, two chiefs 
of whom one shall select good bivouacs and the other poor ones, at 
the end of the campaign the first will find under his orders a strong 
force in good condition, while the second will be followed no longer 
except by a few broken down horses. 

Often in advancing in column against the enemy two regiments 
cut each other and thus produce a quarrel; this is almost always the 
fault of the chief; if he is ordered to take the advance, let him go 
along some column parallel to his own, and if he is obliged to cut it, 
let him send to forewarn at once the commandant of that column or 
better still, let him go himself to tell him. All will then be done 
regularly, and one avoids exciting between regiments, hatreds which 
produce sad and enduring effects. 

The responsibility of a chief of a light corps is a heavy burden for 
one who appreciates at its just value the importance of his duties. 
Often the safety of the entire army is confided to him, and under all 
circumstances, the lives of his men, the honor of his standard, are in 
his hands. 

A colonel of light cavalry, on entering on a campaign, should 
assemble first his officers, then his non-commissioned officers, and 
remind them of their duties, and of the confidence he has that they 
will perform them with vigor, intelligence, activity and perfect con- 
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scientiousness. He should show them in perspective the rewards 
which they will earn, and which he will do everything in his power 
to obtain for them. 

Then teach them the general scale of official responsibility, and 
forewarn them that he will demand of each one the entire fulfillment 
of his obligations. 

The one who, either through neglect or ignorance, does not rise 
to the full height of his position—since the general safety and the 
honor of the regiment are at stake—should be immediately deprived 
of his command and placed in the rank of file-closers, or sent to the 
rear. This having been done, he will keep his word religiously, 
making the greatest efforts to obtain the promised rewards, and dis- 
playing the inflexibility of iron in the application of punishment. 

In presence of the enemy no officer should ever quit the line of 
battle even to move only a slight distance to the right or left. This 
obligation is imposed upon him by the needs of the service, and should 
be dictated to him by that instinct, by that fatalism which every 
soldier always possesses. I have known officers severely wounded 
by cannon balls while they were out of their places, and who, after 
having been ten years retired, said to me with bitterness, ‘ If I had 
been in my proper place, this would not have happened.” Should 
they live fifty years longer this idea will pursue them constantly; 
they will attribute to this fault the greatest misfortune of their lives. 

The practices of peace have given some detestable habits to offi- 
cers; they have been led to believe that when they did not incur 
arrest for delay in attending calls, that when at drill, they commanded 
platoons, sometimes well and sometimes badly, they were officers, and 
that the time of which they were not deprived by the necessity of 
performing the duties of a corporal they were at liberty to employ, 
consume, and spend entirely at the club. They have been persuaded 
to this by the exorbitant privileges which have been granted to rank. 

By virtue of this law, which is destructive of all pride, of all de- 
sire of improvement, the most ordinary man is sure to excel the best 
without making the least effort. So, in the regiments to-day, the 
great thing for an officer is not his zeal and knowledge, not even the 
results of the inspections, but his place upon the army register. War 
will rudely correct this evil, the outgrowth of a long peace. 

One man is born a general, another a corporal; the destiny of 
both must be accomplished; it is a law of right and justice which 
the conscience of both will be the first to establish. Such an officer 
may be a sub-lieutenant and lieutenant of chasseurs, afterwards he 
should pass into the cuirassiers; another should leave the reserve 
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cavalry at the earliest moment to take command of a-squadron of 
hussars; another should never be made colonel; another, sub-officer 
to-day, should skip the intermediate grades, and stop only at the 
head of a regiment. Butasa matter of justice, there must be a pre- 
text, and war alone can furnish it. 

Let the officer prepare and instruct himself if he desires to 
succeed; let him employ every moment in studying his profession 
in its smallest details; let him learn all that a trooper has to do; in 
garrison, let his colonel assure himself that he knows how to groom 
a horse, to clean his arms and equipment; one cannot intelligently 
order what he is ignorant of himself. 

Let him who wishes to be a thorough officer associate with those 
who can instruct him, instead of wasting his time at the club; let 
him frequent the different infirmaries during the daily visits of the 
surgeons and veterinarians; study their practice; converse with dis- 
tinguished men, with soldiers who have really seen war and are 
incladed in the garrison where he belongs; examine carefully, in the 
shops of the master workmen, how the clothing, arms and equipments 
are manufactured and repaired; let him, without any false shame, 
take a hand in the work himself. 

This instruction will be of the greatest utility in a campaign; 
will prevent his ever being embarrassed, and will cause him to be 
selected to command all the detachments which are separated for a 
long time from the regiment and operating independently; which 
should obtain for him honor and well-merited advancement. 

If he enjoys the advantage of being stationed in a garrison with 
troops of other arms, let him, in his spare moments, run to the 
arsenals; to the works in course of construction by the engineers; to 
the ordnance yards of the artillery; to the drill ground of the in- 
fantry; there only will he learn the relations of the different arms 
to one another; will estimate the difficulties and possibilities of 
attack and defence in studying the rapidity of formations, distances, 
firing, etc. And if upon the frontier or during an armistice he finds 
strange troops opposite to him, let him visit their outposts, bivouacs, 
barracks and drill grounds, and let his military coup d’oeil retain 
faithfully the improvements which he recognizes among them, and 
with which he may enrich his own service on his return. 

Finally, let the officer remember that facility in acquiring knowledge 
is a power, and that in spite of everything, power always triumphs. 

One of the greatest pieces of good fortune which an officer should 
desire to meet with at the beginning of his career is to make a part 
of a regiment which performs its duty well, and to find himself sub- 
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ject to the orders of a skilled and instructed chief. Let the officer 
thus happily situated not seek to pass the first grades rapidly. Every- 
thing is a study, and a fruitful one too, for him; let him profit by it 
to instruct himself thoroughly; later he will see that he has not lost 
his time, for no matter where his fortune and good reputation may 
conduct him, he will find everything easy; the first lessons have so © 
decided an influence upon our career. 

Under any circumstances never censure any one but the chief, 
for he is responsible for everything; to act otherwise would be to 
insult the command and to commit an injustice. If a trooper is 
badly dressed, punish his captain ; if poorly instructed, punish the 
instructor ; if he is ignorant of what he should do at such or such a 
post, punish the chief of that post. Impulsion goes only from the 
head; therefore it is the head that must be punished. He who does 
not act thus will create for himself a world of needless annoyances, 
stop the performance of all duty, destroy discipline, disgust the com- 
mand, and bring himself into disrepute by proving that he does not 
know how to perform the duties of his office. 

Officers are not equally efficient in all things. One is at his best 
on the field of battle, the other in managing the details of the 
regiment; from the latter nothing which is connected with the in- 
terior arrangement and organization of the regiment can escape. 
The really superior officer possesses the ability of both; but as such 
an Officer is very rare, let the chief always confide the specialties to 
those who are versed in them, without, however, by that action, re- 
pressing useful and active men in such a manner as to deprive them 
of merited promotion, and so that the rest of the officers shall acquire 
no practical knowledge of that portion of the service trusted to the 
specialists. 

Sometimes a body of officers or non-commissioned officers is weak, 
destitute of energy, of action, of enthusiasm; almost always it is the 
fault of the commandant of the regiment, but sometimes also, it may 
depend on two or three leaders of different grades who have estab- 
lished themselves as the chiefs of cliques whom their comrades recog- 
nize as such, who give the cue and lead the fashion. 

The chief should discover the source of this evil, destructive of 
all duty, and later, of all discipline, and remove it at once. One can 
no more command a regiment destitute of spirit than the most skillful 
pilot can steer a vessel in the open sea when no wind swells her sails. 

One of the evils attached to the office of chief is the restriction 
which the dignity of the position opposes to the exhibition of inti- 
mate friendship for his inferiors, that kindness which would make it 
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so pleasant, when their merit had been discovered, to place them in 
their proper positions, to establish between them and himself a com- 
plete and brotherly equality, the instant the relief from duty ceased 
to require the distinction of rank. 

Sometimes a good soul who suffers from his isolation permits him- 
self to yield to this weakness so pleasant, and at bottom, so honor- 
able, for it is based upon esteem; the heartis right, the chief is wrong, 
especially if the inferiors whom he honors with this affection, forget 
themselves, and often without intending it, thus bring into disrepute 
their friend in his position of chief. Whoever comports himself 
familiarly with his inferiors ought to be, above all, strong enough 
not to be drawn, in any case, by this intimacy into making conces- 
sions which would produce a lack of respect for himself. 

He ought, so to speak, to regulate the degree of his familiarity 
by that of his moral superiority, and above all, by the minds and 
knowledge of life possessed by the inferiors to whom he accords a 
brotherly confidence. The chief who feels himself superior only by 
virtue of his rank, and whose mind is narrow and character feeble, 
ought to avoid similar intimacies; if he does not, his personal dignity 
and that of his position will surely be promptly compromised. 
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NINETEENTH LETTER— FIGHTING ON FOOT OF THE CAVALRY. 
| gee anigg I have scarcely said a word upon one point of the 
cavalry field of action, which, however, bas called forth the 
most varied views and opposite opinions in the ranks of the cavalry, 
and concerning which I have hitherto encountered only the vaguest 
ideas. I refer to fighting on foot. 

The demand has been made of the cavalry that, even in action 
against cavalry, a reserve of a few squadrons should be dismounted 
in order to hold a defile in rear. In the last war we have seen the 
dismounted cavalry take villages (although only when held by Mo- 
bile Guards or Franctireurs), and an oil painting exists of such an 
incident. There is a tendency to raise this sort of activity to a prin- 
ciple, and it is often heard from cavalrymen of distinction and au- 
thority, “We must be independent ;” ‘“ We must free ourselves of our 
dependence upon the infantry.” Yes, they go so far that they pro- 
pose to drill the cavalry in throwing bridges, in order to make them 
independent of the pontoniers. There came to my notice at one 
time a regulation that was proposed for the instruction of the cav- 
alry in fighting on foot, according to which the full course of infantry 
instruction, in all its details and in field service, was required of the 
cavalry, a proposition which, fortunately, was not adopted. 


According to the newspapers one of the most important of our 
neighboring States has not only reintroduced the dragoons as mounted 
infantry but has made it the ruling element of its cavalry. In my 
inspections I found squadron chiefs who, following the general cur- 
rent, had practiced fighting on foot with special zeal, and who fol- 
lowed the course of the infantry regulations. When a part of the 
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squadron dismounted for this action, the other remained mounted asa 
reserve ; we thus saw a dismounted skirmish line followed by a support 
on foot, advancing by rushes in two sections, one section of the two 
always firing. It was imposing! The half squadron produced 
scarcely thirty carbines; ten of these were held back as supports, 
and each rush was made by ten bussars. Any result from such an 
attack was not thinkable. In opposition to this zeal for the foot 
fighting many very old cavalrymen entirely disapproved of it, never 
inspected the foot service, and looked down upon it with contempt, 
as something unworthy of the cavalry, as did the cuirassiers in 
WaALLENSTEIN’S Lager. There is something more than mere preju- 
dice in this disinclination. The true cavalry spirit will receive a 
severe blow if it is once admitted to be possible that a cavalryman 
ean go into action without his horse. The intimate connection 
between horse and rider is broken; the love of the man for his horse 
is weakened. 

At the source of power the importance of the cavalry’s fighting 
on foot has been considered of such importance that all the cavalry 
have been armed with long-range carbines. But no instructions 
have been issued setting forth under what conditions it is necessary 
to fight on foot. The regulations content themselves with giving 
the forms, and say but few words in regard to attack and defense. 

The stepmother-like treatment of the subject of fighting on foot 
indicates that they do not place much value upon this exceptional 
form of action; on the other hand, through silence, in regard to the 
conditions in which these regulations are to receive application, the 
field has been left entirely open for discussion. 

Let us now consider the strength of the cavalry in such an action 
on foot. It is a rare occurrence for a squadron to form with more 
than eighty files during war. They generally appear with a less 
number of combatants. But we will take it at sixty full files; every 
third man remains mounted as a horse holder, and at the highest, 
eighty carbiniers are dismounted to fight on foot. Granting that 
each cavalry division of six regiments (or twenty-four cavalry squad- 
rons ) has one cuirassier regiment included, this regiment can be kept 
mounted asa reserve. Even should the cuirassier regiment be armed 
with carbines, a cuirassier gliding about in the field, in his high top 
boots and his cuirass, would present such a parody upon light infantry 
that it would generally be considered preferable to dispense with their 
services in fighting on foot, unless the extreme emergency of the 
case rendered it wise to make their carbines available. In addition 
to the cuirassier regiment, probably about two squadrons of light 
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cavalry would have to be left mounted for reconnoitering duty, and 
thus eighteen squadrons at the highest would be applicable for fight- 
ing on foot, or 1,440 men. Imagine these 1,440 men applied to the 
attack on‘foot. First, no carbine, be it ever so well constructed, will 
earry as far, or shoot as well, as an infantry rifle, and further, so 
much time can not be devoted to the instruction of the cavalry in 
shooting asin the infantry. The latter will always shoot farther and 
better. It can certainly be safely asserted that a weak infantry bat- 
talion of 700 or 800 combatants, in a good defensive position, is able 
to defend itself against an attack of the dismounted carbineers of an 
entire cavalry division. Yet these carbineers of the cavalry should 
make a rush forward according to paragraph 236 of the regulations. 
How do they thus pass to the action with the saber? When the cav- 
alry commander begged me for an explanation of how they should 
execute this, I was placed in a‘dilemma; the man has up to this time 
held his carbine in his right hand in order to shoot with it, and kept 
his saber hooked up. Should he now sling his carbine and draw his 
saber? That cannot be consented to. The most natural thing to 
do would be to turn the carbine and fight man against man, using 
the butt asa club. But that cannot be authorized. In any case the 
dismounted cavalryman must play an unenviable role in a contest 
with his saber against infantry armed with the rifle and bayonet. 
Let us also calculate the. highest possible supply of cartridges. More 
than twenty cartridges per man cannot be reckoned upon. True, 
the regulations set forth “care must be taken for the prompt renewal 
of the supply of ammunition.” But as to how, the regulations are 
silent. Can the ammunition carts follow the carbineers in their firing 
line? The problem of re-supplying the firing line with ammunition 
is still unsolved in the infantry. It can be accomplished in the artil- 
lery only by the greatest difficulty and energy. An infantryman has 
eighty cartridges with him, and yet the greatest economy must be 
exercised at the opening of attacks in order not to suffer a check 
through want of ammunition. How soon will the twenty cartridges 
of the cavalryman be fired? Can we burden the cavalryman with 
more cartridges? No! Then how and where should he be able to 
get them? When all these things are taken into consideration the 
attacks of the dismounted cavalry will be acknowledged as still 
weaker, and I certainly do not go too far if I assert that 500 good 
infantry can offer successful resistance to the dismounted carbines 
of an entire cavalry division. 

If a cavalry division encounters the resistance of a weak battalion 
of the enemy’s infantry in a good position, it will do better to avail 
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itself of its superiority in speed, which is secured to it when mounted, 
in order to pass quietly around the enemy’s position and attack the 
battalion in the rear, while the artillery of the division occupies the 
attention of the battalion in front. 

The hints given suffice to demonstrate that the cavalry cannot 
permit itself to undertake an energetic and spirited offensive in 
fighting on foot. Such an offensive can be justified only in cases 
when a morally worthless infantry detachment (armed citizens, 
Franctireurs, etc.) appears in front and attempts to prevent a further 
advance. 

Conditions seem to shape themselves more favorably for the cav- 
alry to fight on foot on the defensive, especially if it has had the 
time to ensconce itself. It accomplishes most in this by deceptions 
and in gaining time. The advancing enemy that is opened upon by 
small arms fire from a village, or an unoccupied defile, cannot de- 
termine immediately whether he has infantry or dismounted cavalry 
in front of him. His head of column stops, his march is interrupted. 
He reconnoiters, he does not consider it advisable to push forward 
recklessly, he makes his disposition to pass around, forms up for 
action. When this is all done, the cavalry may have mounted and 
hastened away, and before the deceived enemy is again put in order 
of march, hours may have passed ; hours, which may have transferred 
the decision elsewhere, and, have at least greatly fatigued the ad- 
vancing enemy. Or the enemy may continue in his deception, and 
believe the position held by the cavalry to be very strong, and 
strongly beld by infantry, and retire and abandon the attack entirely. 
The cavalry frequently gains possession of important points. It is 
only necessary to recall to the reader the two squadrons of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Dutac which delayed the Thirteenth Division upon the 
Kaninchenberge at Forbach on the 6th of August, 1870, and to the 
Dragoon Guards at Dieulouard, who, by stealthily throwing a line 
of skirmishers into the Wimbergen created the belief in the minds 
of the enemy’s infantry, that had just arrived by railroad for the 
purpose of taking possession of this important defile, that it was 
already in the possession of our infantry, and they returned by the 
same railway trains that had brought them up, without having made 
any serious attack. If the cavalry is supported by horse artillery 
the deception can be more complete and continued longer, as was the 
case at Dieulouard. We cannot expect or demand anything more 
of the cavalry in fighting on foot. 

The cavalry can never be made completely independent. The 
independence of the cavalry can be secured only against entirely 
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disorganized detachments of the enemy’s infantry, against unorga- 
nized armed citizens, or against inhabitants who sympathize with the 
enemy. In the defensive the cavalry can, by fighting on foot, 
through deception, and under certain circumstances, so delay im- 
portant masses of the enemy that they will arrive at the decisive 
point too late; or by being pushed forward rapidly the cavalry may 
reach important points in time to take possession of them, and hold 
them long enough to give our infantry time to come up and occupy 
them. The exercises of the cavalry in fighting on foot should be 
limited, as a rule, to the methods of occupying villages and positions, 
and to target practice. To expect and demand more of it would be 
dangerous. 

If more were demanded of it in time of peace, say the entire 
infantry work in garrison duty, it would be compelled to apply most 
of its time to these exercises and instructions. Every cavalry officer 
knows that the cavalry bas no unoccupied time now, and that the 
squadron chief very carefully divides the entire year into periods 
of instruction, and each day and each hour must be used very rea- 
sonably if he expects to succeed in accomplishing and satisfying 
existing requirements. He also knows how tired every cavalryman 
is at the end of his day’s work during peace, under the demands 
now made upon him, and that an increased demand upon his physi- 
cal forces in order to instruct him in the skirmish attack on foot, and 
other exercises of the infantry is not possible. If such exercises are 
demanded of the cavalry, they must relegate some existing exer- 
cises to the background, and their instruction as mounted men must. 
suffer a corresponding sacrifice. It is on this account that many old 
cavalry officers are opposed to fighting on foot generally, and I have 
heard these denominate it as “nonsense, dangerous project, etc.” 

If more is demanded of the cavalry in the way of fighting on foot 
in time of war than I have cited as the limit of their capabilities, we 
will fall in danger of using it up in side issues, and of squandering 
this expensive arm. Let us imagine a case; 1,440 dismounted men 
of a cavalry division are required to storm a village that is well held 
by a determined, well-instructed battalion of from 500 to 800 carbi- 
neers. If this battalion defends itself skillfully and bravely, after 
the cavalry bas suffered a heavy loss, which can easily reach the 
strength of a brigade, it will have gained the information that it is 
not able to force the battalion to yield, or if by good fortune the 
attack is successful, it will find that it has lost in the fire-action and 
in the attack with the saber afterwards, so many cavalrymen that. 
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after the action is over it can form little more than the six squadrons 
that were held in reserve. Is the result worth the cost? Certainly 
not. 

It is still more dangerous to expect more of the cavalry in fight- 
ing on foot than is in accordance with their nature. Combinations 
could be easily founded upon such expectations, that, in their failure 
when tried, in their tumbling down as a building without a secure 
foundation, would bring in their wake the failure of a campaign. 

It is entirely opposed to the very existence of the cavalry to 
demand that it should be completely self-sustaining and entirely 
independent. It is Utopian to believe that it can ever become so. 

The infantry is, and must remain “the army.” The cavalry is, 
and must remain, only auxiliary to the infantry. The cavalry can 
only attain the highest and most deserving service, can only obtain 
its greatest glory, by remaining constantly conscious that it is there 
only for the infantry. All its energies should be for this. It may 
be held as a cavalry division of the army directly under the com- 
manding general, it may appear as divisional cavalry, or it may be 
attached as patrols, in the smallest and closest unity of a field watch ; 
but let the conditions be as they may, it must always be borne in 
mind in the employment and application of the cavalry, that it is 
never fully self-sustaining, but always needs the nearer or more 
distant reserve, the earlier or later reénforcement of the infantry in 
order that it may not be sacrificed without purpose, and that the 
infantry may not be deprived entirely of its most inportant services 
later on. 

In my opinion, we may look on with peace and comfort, if our 
great neighbors transform all, or even the greater part of their cav- 
alry into mounted infantry. This new creation, like all such hybrid 
creatures, will accomplish little, and will fall far short of the most 
essential requirements of a good cavalry. 
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THE MODERN CAVALRY DESTROYER AGAIN. 


Herewith the readers of the JouRNAL are presented with an official 
report of a series of carefully conducted experiments in rifle firing, 
which will afford food for reflection to those who have been led to 
believe, from the results of a system of target practice bearing no 
relation whatever to any possible experience in actual war, that 
infantry fir@is at all times of so deadly a nature, that nothing can 
live within the zone of its operation. It also opens up the interest- 
ing question, whether sharpshooters and marksmen, left to their own 
devices, are as formidable opponents as comparatively untrained men 
controlled in their firing by officers of skill and experience: lobo ha howrr. 


Fort LeaAvenworta, Kas., December 5, 1891. 
To the Secretary, U. S. Infantry and Cavalry School : 

Sir:—I have the honor to submit the following abstract of ex- 
periments conducted by me in infantry fire: 

The ground on which the firing took place was an extensive sand- 
flat on the bank of the Missouri River, generally level, but marked 
by slight accidents of surface, sufficient to partially conceal the tar- 
gets on occasion. 

The ranges were unknown, but none were greater than 1,000, or 
less than 500 yards. 

The fire was uncontrolled, the men being allowed to use their own 
choice of elevation and object, except in the last experiment, when 
the ranges were given as guessed by the company commander, to 
whom they were unknown. In order to be sure that this was so, the 
targets were on this day placed at his own discretion, by a sergeant 
detailed for that purpose. 

A reasonable estimate of the distances would indicate that the 
average estimate of the firers was from thirty to fifty per cent. too 
great, which the very small percentages of hits would confirm. 

The weather was favorable for good shooting, except on tbe fourth 
day, (October 28th) when the wind was driving dust across the range 
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in sufficient quantities to obscure the targets; but not to an extent 
equal to that which would result from the smoke of a brisk musketry 
fire. 

T'wo runs were made on each day, over the same ground, and in 
each run five halts were made, and four shots fired at each halt. For 
one of these runs the targets were placed at equal intervals of one 
yard between centers; for the other they were placed in groups of 
eight (nine in the flank groups), the total front being the same. 

The object of the experiments was three-fold: 

First —To find the percentages made by the best instructed men 
in uncontrolled fire when the ranges were really unknown. 

Second-—To compare these with those made when the fire was 
controlled, and the estimates of distance fairly correct. 

Third —To compare, as far as possible, the vulnerability of lines 
of the same front, extended at equal intervals and in small groups. 

The results are given in the table hereto attached. It will be 
observed that the percentages are very small, running from 8.6, the 
largest, down to 1.27, the smallest. 
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*Company forty-eight strong, all sharpshooters or marksmen. Fire uncontrolled. Targets 
well showa. 

+Company forty-seven strong, all sharpshooters or marksmen. Fire uncontrolled. Targets 
well shown. 

{Company forty-nine strong, about fifty per cent. marksmen. Fire uncontrolled. Targets 
well shown. 

2Company fifty strong, all sharpshooters or marksmen. Fire uncontrolled. Targets obscured 
by dust blown across the range. Eight down on first run. 

{ Company forty-nine strong, thirteen marksmen, fifteen first-class men, twenty-one unclassi- 
fied men, (of whom ten were recruits). Elevations given as guessed by company commander. 
Targets partially concealed by ground from part of company at each halt. 


The two runs of the same day gave the larger percentage on the 
groups in two cases, and on the extended order in three. In both 
the former instances the targets were grouped for the second run of 
that day, while in two of the latter the greater percentage was made 
on the first run. Both experiments against the lying figures gave 
the larger percentage on the extended order. 

The greatest contrast is found in the second experiment: Ex- 
tended order, 3.09; groups, 1.27. 

The groups showed the greatest number of men hit in three 
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cases, and the extended order in two. It is to be remarked, how- 
ever, that in one of the former cases the line of groups contained 
eight more targets than the extended line, and showed only one more 
man hit,,while the number of hits was actually greater on the ex- 
tended line, so that this case stands: Extended order, eleven men hit 
out of forty-two; groups, twelve men hit out of fifty. 

The greatest contrast is found in the second experiment: Ex- ~ 
tended order, twenty men hit; groups, 8. 

The influence of an erroneous estimate of distance is indicated 
by the contrast between the fourth and fifth experiments. In the 
former a company of the best instructed men made an average of 
1.35 per cent., with twenty-three men hit. In the latter a company 
of thirteen marksmen, fifteen first-class men and twenty-one unclas- 
sified men made an average of 3.2 per cent., with forty-one men hit, 
simply by being compelled to use elevations reasonably well guessed. 

These experiments are too few and incomplete to warrant any 
conclusive deduction, but they indicate: 

First—That the results now obtained in our skirmish practice 
would not be obtained in war. 

Second —That poor shots, using the right elevation, are more 
valuable than sharpshooters using the wrong one; and 

Third—That between 1,000 and 600 yards a line of small groups 
is no more vulnerable than a line of the same front extended at equal 
intervals. 

Though these are only indicated, they are highly important. If 
the results which we now obtain from our skirmish firing are mis- 
leading, the effort, at least, should be made to discover the reason 
why the best instructed men, on unaccustomed ground, with ranges 
really unknown, should make percentages so very much smaller than 
those made on the target range. If ignorance of the range can 
alone cause so great a reduction in the value of the fire, means 
should be discovered to lessen its effect, either by better instruction 
in estimating distances or by the use of more than one elevation. 
If it be true that between 1,000 and 600 yards the vulnerability of 
infantry is not increased by retaining a formation in small groups, 
the fact should be ascertained by repeated experiment, clearly and 
beyond question. Many ideas on the employment of infantry have 
been based on the belief that individual dispersion becomes a neces- 
sary evil at considerable ranges. The disadvantages of such disper- 
sion are acknowledged, and it has been considered inevitable only 
on account of the supposed excessive vulnerability of groups. If 
now these groups, admitting of control of movement and of fire, be 
found no more vulnerable than the extended line, they may be re- 
tained up to short ranges, at which, in battle, the junction of the 
various lines will have reduced the intervals to such an extent that 
the formation will be practically a closed line, and the losses will 
depend chiefly on the relative discipline of the opposing troops. 

I therefore respectfully suggest, in view of the importance of the 
subject, and the very considerable expenditure of care, time and 
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material, which would be necessary for a complete and satisfactory 
solution, that this report be forwarded to the Adjutant General of the 
Army, in the hope that means may be found for more extended work 
in this direction. We especially need statistics of vulnerability from 
the number of men hit, in various positions and formations, which 
are almost entirely lacking now. 

I must respectfully add that, in my opinion, this is not a question 
for theory, or for deduction from known distance firing, but one 
which demands most careful experiment, under the conditions of' 
war, as far as they can be reproduced in peace. 

JOS. B. BATCHELOR, Jr., 
First Lieutenant, Twenty-fourth Infantry. 


SOME OF THE EFFECTS OF SCHOOL TRAINING UPON 
THE INDIANS. 


In 1888, my regiment marched from Texas to Dakota. One 
warm day in June, we camped on a small stream in Indian Terri- 
tory. Learning that a dance was in progress at a Ponca village 
about a mile above us, I went up to see it. Soon tiring of the dance 
I crossed the stream and started to fish down to camp; when just 
opposite the village, out of the brush sprang an Indian youth about 
twenty years of age. He was dressed in a calico shirt, breech clout 


and moccasins, and had a blanket thrown over his shoulders. I 
gave him the usual frontier salutation to an Indian, “ How,” when, to 
my surprise, he said in good English, “How do you do.” He was a 
handsome, well built fellow, and seeing him look longingly towards 
my tobacco pouch, I handed it to him. He deftly rolled a cigarette 
and having lighted it, threw himself upon the grass and seemed 
to be ready for conversation. I followed suit, and began by inquir- 
ing where he had learned to speak English so well. At Carlisle, 
Penn., he said; and then informed me that he was an Osage Indian, 
and that his village was about sixty miles away. He had come 
over to the Ponca camp to see his sweetheart, and had hopes of 
taking her back with him. His horse was tied in a neighboring 
thicket. Asa child he had been taken from his tribe and sent to 
school at Carlisle, Penn., where he learned to be a tinsmith. On 
graduating from there, he had returned to his tribe dressed in a good 
suit of clothes, and filled with ambition for his own advancement 
and that of his tribe. 

His people received him kindly, and listened eagerly while he 
told them of the wonders of eastern civilization. They all seemed 
pleased at his knowledge, but laughed at him when he spoke of start- 
ing a tin shop. Where would he get his tools and tin? Who would 
buy his tinware after he made it? Ah, yes! That had not occurred 
to him. Boys of his own age, who had remained with the tribe, far 
surpassed him in many things important to the Indian. They could 
shoot and fish better than he; could follow a trail, and some of them 
had even distinguished themselves on the war path. 

From their standpoint he was a dude, and at first he did try to 
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keep clean. As he had been at school for years and learned nothing 
of what to them was so important, and yet evidently looked down 
upon those who considered themselves his superiors, they first de- 
spised and then shunned him; the maidens also looked scornfully at 
him. What could he do towards supporting a wife? His clothes, 
hat and shoes gradually wore out; having no money to buy others, 
he took the blanket and shirt furnished by the Interior Department, 
made his own moccasins and breech clout, and sought in another 
tribe, the love denied him in his own. 

He apparently felt very bitterly towards the Government which 
had tried to treat him so kindly, as he said, that it took him when 
a child, from poverty and filth, gave him an education, and what to 
him were at first luxuries but afterwards necessities; and then sent 
him back to his people better able to appreciate their degraded con- 
dition, but with no means of bettering it. Had he remained with 
the whites, he would have been of a lower caste; in his tribe he was 
an outcast; he became desperate; in order to reinstate himself in the 
good graces of his people he must do something which they could 
admire. In a state of peace this was impossible, and he therefore 
thirsted for war—for war with the white people because, in his 
opinion, through mistaken kindness they had done him a cruel wrong, 
and were the cause of all his sufferings. In it he hoped to be able 
to show his ability and take a few scalps from the whites who lived 
in and near the reservation, and who, he said, were such wretches that 
the world would be better off without them. He also hoped to steal 
some horses, blankets and household utensils. By that time the 
Government would wake up to what was going on and would send 
reinforcements to the few regular soldiers who would at first be sent 
against his tribe, but could easily be avoided in such a large un- 
settled country for awhile, and when it finally became necessary, his 
people would sue for peace and become “ good Indians” with addi- 
tional rations. By starting such a war he would benefit his tribe, 
and at its close he would be a rich man and a big brave. 

Many times since then have I thought of his conversation. Often 
have [ heard the remark: “I don’t understand how the Indian gradu- 
ates of eastern schools can take up arms against the government,” 
and especially so since PLenty Horses, a graduate of Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania, on January 7, 1891, near Pine Ridge, so foully murdered 
Lieutenant Casey, one of the best friends the Indians have ever had. 
Puienty Horses has been tried for this murder and acquitted. 

To some of my friends the above has seemed to throw light upon 
some points of the “Indian problem,” and for the information of 
others I forward it to the JouRNAL. 

J. A. GASTON, 
First Lieutenant and Adjutant, Eighth Cavalry. 
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CAVALRY TACTICS. 


{ Extract from Colonel v. L6BELL’s Annual Reports upon the Changes and Progress in Military 
Matters during 1890. Compiled by Colonel HILYArpD, for the Journal of the Royal United 
S:rvice Institution, No. 165, November, 1891. 


Many writers, and especially French writers, have exaggerated 
the effect of the employment of small-bore rifles and smokeless pow- 
der upon the action of cavalry. The reply to all such exaggerations 
is that the tasks for the cavalry—and this is the case with all arms 
—will only be more difficult, and entail greater sacrifices, not more 
restricted or impossible, and that changes of principle in training 
and. tactics do not appear to be at all necessary. Scouting, in the 
main, is conducted at distances at which even the best fire-arm can 
cause no loss. Not from the front, shot at by the enemy, but from 
the flanks and rear unmolested by hostile fire; not as a target, but 
carefully hidden and concealed; not within the sphere of the enemy’s 
fire, but from points at a distance that afford good observation, and 
by means of glasses will the mounted man bring his news. He must 
not begin to endeavor to gain information after the enemy’s position 
is occupied; he must have seen beforehand what moves into the 
position; to fix the flanks of the position, that is, the position itself 
in its entire extent, will not then offer any special difficulties. 

For the attack, especially against infantry, careful waiting and a 
thorough reconnoitering of the opportunity ; holding back the closed 
bodies at long distances and out of the ememy’s fire more than 
hitherto; the habitude of long gallops, so as to arrive at the right 
time and pass through the fire zone as quickly as possible; the most 
complete use of ground; the most skillful leading; boundless energy 
in the collision; all this will allow the cavalryman also to fulfill his 
task on the battle-field also in the future. 

The “Jahrbiicher fiir die Deutsche Armee und Marine” (Novem- 
ber) points out the great penetration of the new bullet, and argues 
that the formation in two ranks must be altogether discontinued and 
be replaced by rank entire, at least for the attack on infantry. But 
for the attack on infantry, close lines with sufficient depth are 
especially important. The fear of the increased penetration could 
be met by riding with intervals, as is provided for in the new Italian 
regulations. 

It should further be a maxim with all cavalries that successful 
results are possible in appropriate situations, even against infantry 
in a set battle. 

“All the experiences and improvements in fire-arms have done 
far less harm to cavalry than the misappreciation of its nature in its 
training and leading. Smokeless powder and magazine rifles can 
alter nothing in this.” 

The “ Russian Invalide” adheres to this view. In its Nos. 76, 77 
(Colonel Sucuorin ) it lays down that the entire training of man and 
horse have but one object—the attack. The rider must get a real 
passion for this. During maneuvers each body of cavalry must 
make at least two attacks daily, one of which against infantry. 
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These attacks should never be ruled by the umpires to have failed, 
not even when there has been no prospect of success. 

The * Wajenny Sbornik” (Nos. 6, 7), in a comparison of the 
Russian, Austrian and German cavalries, comes to the conclusion 
that all are unanimous regarding one point, that cavalry attacks 
against infantry —against unshaken infantry is meant—will have 
still a good prospect of success if, on account of the losses to be ex- 
pected, caution be displayed. 

Dismounted action is, and remains, a make-shift for some special 
cases, as, for instance, the defense of cantonments, the temporary 
occupation of important points until infantry can come up, the 
defense of defiles with a view to checking a pursuing enemy and 
covering the retreat, to force a crossing or a passage that it would 
be too far to turn, under certain circumstances to protect batteries, 
and, lastly, to disturb an enemy that cannot be attacked. 

The “ Militér- Wochenblatt” (Nos. 10, 13; also translated in the 
‘Revue de Cavalerie,” December) lays stress on the dangers that the 
dismounted action of cavalry entails. Each leader, therefore, before 
he decides to resort to it, must ask himself whether the result to be 
gained is worth the eventual losses. The loss of one man entails 
that of a second, who must lead the horse of the man killed. The 
weakest point is the led horses; a strong mounted reserve should 
be thought of before everything. Attacks on them, on the other 
hand, are very paying, and it is of more value to scatter the led 
horses of an enemy’s dismounted cavalry than to cause him material 
losses by fire. An engagement should never be undertaken in open 
ground, for here the enemy’s cavalry might act destructively. It 
should never be carried through, but only up to about 650 yards, or 
remounting, in itself a very dangerous moment, may easily lead to a 
catastrophe. The breaking off of the engagement should be done by 
groups, quietly and unremarked, without commands or signals. 
Sufficient training and exercises in fighting on foot and in firing are 
indispensable; but all exaggeration is to be avoided. 

The necessity for keeping the cavalry together in masses, if results 
are to be expected in battle, is again referred to. All modern leaders 
of cavalry, says the “Russian Invalide,” as General WRANGEL, Prince 
FrepERIC CHARLES, and General v. ScumiptT, have all expressed 
themselves in this sense. It has been admitted to be absolutely nec- 
essary to have exercises in large bodies in peace, so as to accustom 
both men and leaders to fight in masses. And this was done in 1890 
by cavalry divisions in all the principal European armies, and in 
larger combined bodies in several of them, especially in the Russian. 
These last took the form of opposing forces, the one of fitty squad- 
rons and twenty-four guns, and the other of fifty-four squadrons and 
thirty-six guns, which operated against one another in Volhynia. 
It was noticeable that dismounted action, for which Russia has in 
the past shown a certain partiality, was very little employed, and 
frequently not used at all in situations adapted to it. The officers’ 
patrols worked satisfactorily, but the general scouting and the main- 
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tenance of communication were not always sufficient, and conse- 
quently numerous surprises occurred. The artillery was not always 
sufficiently protected by special escorts. 

As regards tactical formations, simplicity is again recommended 
as the first requirement for their application in war, in the rapidly 
passing phases of the cavalry engagement. The employment of 
simple movements, known to every individual in the great mass, can 
alone afford a certain guarantee for good execution, on which success 
exclusively depends; whatever is complicated is only calculated to 
cause confusion. In practice, as was shown by the great maneuvers, 
ail are agreed in this; always to employ the same simple evolutions 
and to form line in the same way. The necessity for other forma- 
tions, such as are still retained in the regulations, ceases entirely with 
this agreement. The Director of the last exercises at Chalons, for 
instance, found fault especially with the commanders of regiments 
for frequently losing time during the preparatory days with prac- 
ticing every possible kind of movement contained in the regulations, 
instead of seeing to the most perfect execution possible of simple 
formations. 

In Germany, the Felddienstordnung of 1887 has undergone some 
not unimportant changes as regards the cavalry, in consequence prin- 
cipally of the new arm and the new powder, as well as of the new 
infantry and artillery regulations. The introduction has received 
an addition regarding the extended sphere of duties of the cavalry 
officer, in regard to swimming exercises, the execution of demoli- 
tions and blowing up of railway lines, and exercises with the tele- 
phone and the telegraph. The two cavalry regiments hitherto 
belonging to the mobilized army corps are to form, in future, the 
Corps-cavalry Brigade; divisional cavalry has ceased to be an 
integral portion of the infantry division, and the attaching of cav- 
airy formations to the infantry divisions is to be left, in future, to 
the corps commander. Thus the two regiments will, in the main, 
be under a single command, ready for combined action, which should 
contribute materially towards preventing these regiments being 
frittered away. Pioneer detachments are, in future to be attached 
to cavalry divisions as well as to the horse artillery; they will be 
carried in vehicles belonging to the train, or in requisitioned ones. 

In general, the value of night exercises has not been estimated 
sufficiently highly. In Russia alone almost have they been prac- 
ticed. But undertakings by night will play an increased réle with 
cavalry in future; it is therefore of great importance that the troops, 
both those acting by surprise on the offensive and those surprised, 
should be made accustomed to the impression of fighting by night, 
with its confusion and dissolving influences, so as to avoid serious 
reaction. Patrol duties, particularly, should be thoroughly practice d 
by night, by which the men’s facility in finding their way will be 
much increased. 

The question of arming the cavalry with the lance is by no means 
generally settled. In France, the front ranks of the dragoon regi- 
ments are, in future, to be armed with it. But in Russia the feelin g 
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is very strong that the example of Germany in this respect is not 
one to be followed. The whole value of cavalry is centered in its 
offensive spirit, in the desire of each man to get to the closest quar- 
ters with his opponent. This, it is argued, can alone be fostered by 
cavalry being armed with the sword, the offensive weapon par excel- 
lence, whereas the lance pre-supposes the enemy being engaged at a 
certain distance and in a way to foster a spirit of self-preservation. 
History is against the lance, for the best cavalries, those of Gustavus, 
ApoLpuus, CHARLES XII, FrREDERIC, and NAPOLEON, carried no lances. 

A magazine carbine has been introduced in Germany, France and 
Austria. 

In Russia and Germany special value is attributed to swimming 
exercises. 

Everywhere the training of the necessary personnel for the tele- 
graph service is being continued. Last year’s reports dwelt on the 
difficulties experienced in this direction, and it has now been brought 
more to light that the employment of this technical auxiliary in the 
first line restricts the high mobility of present warfare, and that its 
chief value is rather for stationary conditions. But then the tele- 
graph would be less the element of the cavalryman. Even in the 
peace experiments serious friction has occurred in its working, which 
would be materially increased by the uncertainty in an enemy’s 
country. Perhaps, therefore, the extended employment and the con- 
sequent great use of telegraphs with advanced cavalry, and espe- 
cially with patrols, should not always be counted on. But there can 
be no doubt that, under some circumstances, a knowledge of tele- 
graph work may be of use to the cavalry soldier. 


THE INDIAN MESSIAH.* 


Fort BIDWELL, CALIFORNIA, December 6, 1890. 


The recent development of the Messiah craze, which has so much 
demoralized the Indians all over the West, has produced a great 
many articles on the subject; all of them more or less correct, but 
none entirely satisfactory, so far as regards the origin and originators 
of the creed to which the aboriginal inhabitants of our country have 
given such belief as to bring us to the verge of a great Indian war, 
after the Indian question had come to be regarded as practically 
settled. 

All of the articles mentioned have pointed, with more or less 
definiteness, to Nevada as being the region from which this now 
wide-spread doctrine has been promulgated. The writer, having 
recently been placed in a position which has offered singular facili- 
ties for an investigation of this matter, has gone very fully into the 
details of it; has questioned many of the Nevada Indians on the 
subject, and is now able to give a very correct account of the tenets 
of the faith. 


*From the American Anthropologist for April, 1891. 
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All testimony on the subject is to the effect that the doctrine was 
first preached in 1869 by a Piute Indian, who lived in Mason’s Val- 
ley, about sixty miles south of Virginia City, Nevada, and near the 
Walker Indian reservation. This Indian continued his preaching 
for two or three years, when he died. 

Much talk was caused among the Indians by this man’s preach- 
ing; but all interest in the matter seems to have ceased from the 
period of his death until some time in September, 1887, when a new 
prophet, Korr-ts6w by name, took up the matter; and there is no 
doubt that the revival instituted by him has resulted in the present 
Indian disturbance, so far, at least, as religion or superstition has 
anything to do with it. 

Korrt-ts6w, or Wo-P0-KAH-TEE, as he is sometimes called, lives and 
preaches at Mason’s Valley, the scene of the labors of the first prophet, 
who was Koit-ts6w’s father, and whose name cannot now be ascer- 
tained. 

The doctrine, as preached by its original exponent in 1869 and 
now by Kort-rs6w, is substantially as follows: 

The Indians of all tribes having lapsed into a state of indiffer- 
ence as to many of their traditional tribal customs and religious 
ceremonies, which ceremonies consisted largely of certain religious 
dances and penances, have displeased the Great Spirit, who has 
therefore allowed them to become destitute, the whites to gain the 
ascendancy, and the game of all kinds to be destroyed. 

This has been the punishment awarded by the Great Spirit to his 
chosen people (the Indians) for their religious laxation; but he still 
loves them and will, upon conditions, restore them to the fullest 
enjoyment of their former rights, powers, and privileges, and the 
prophet describes the manner in which the reinstatement is to be 
made. 

The conditions are that the Indians shall return to their old habits 
and customs as far as practicable; that they shall1esume and continue 
religious dances with enthusiasm and devotion; that they shall be- 
lieve in the power of the Great Spirit to carry out his promises as 
made by his inspired prophet, and that they shall cast aside the 
customs of the white men, which are displeasing to the Great Spirit. 

When the Indians have manifested their change of heart by their 
works and by their abandonment of their evil ways, the Great Spirit 
will come in person and will lift all true believers into the highest 
mountains; all unbelievers will be petrified and left behind. 

The Great Spirit will then send a mighty flood of mud and water 
to drown all the white people, and to utterly obliterate from the 
country all traces of their works and occupancy. 

During the flood, and while the faithful are on the mountains, the 
Great Spirit will heal and make whole all the sick, lame, and blind, 
and the old will be made young. 

Upon the subsidence of the flood the land will be revealed in all 
its original, primitive beauty; the buffaloes in countless thousands 
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will return to their former ranges, and game of all kinds will be 
more abundant than it ever was before the white people came. 

Upon the return of the faithful from the mountains they will find 
that all the dead Indians have returned in the flesh, the white people 
will have been destroyed and will never return, and thereafter the 
Indians only will possess and occupy the whole land, undisturbed 
by any other race. 

Korr-rs6w claims that he receives these revelations while in 
trances, during which he goes to the spirit land and converses freely 
with the Great Spirit and with the dead Indians. 

The prophet preaches his own invulnerability, and says that if 
soldiers attempt to kill him they will themselves be killed, and that 
he (Kort-rs6w) will still live, even if cut into small pieces, and that 
the soldiers will become as if they had no bones and will fall to the 
ground. 

The doctrine as preached by Korr-tTs6w is not at all in the nature 
of a crusade against the white people, as it is promised that the 
Great Spirit will_perform all these things as a reward of faith; but 
it is easy to see that the doctrine may readily be perverted by “ medi- 
cine men” to subserve the purposes of priestcraft, and the Indians 
be made to believe that the Great Spirit wishes some material human 
assistance in the extermination of the whites, and that the doctrine 
may be so perverted as to teach that any believer will be invested 
with the same invulnerability that the prophet claims for himself. 

Many of the Piutes believe this doctrine, but their faith has been 
much shaken by several failures of the Great Spirit to keep the 
appointments made for him by his prophet; still, the belief is a com- 
forting one, and to be turned to stone is not desirable; so they 
hardly dare to disbelieve. The time now set for the fulfillment of 
the prophecy is next May. 

In September, 1889, two delegates from each of twelve different 
tribes were sent by their tribes to hear Korr-ts6w and to carry back 
reports of his teachings. Some of these delegates were from tribes 
far to the east; some had traveled for two or three months to reach 
Mason’s Valley; some, probably Arapahoes, conversed by means of 
the sign language, which few of the Piutes understand, and all of 
the Northwestern tribes were represented. 

‘One Jounson Sings, a Piute, living near Reno, Nevada, seems to 
have attained what he considers an unenviable notoriety in connec- 
tion with this matter, several papers having printed descriptions of 
him, in which he figures as a claimant to the Messiahship of his 
people. SrpeEs is in truth a reasonably sensible and well-informed 
old coffee-cooler, who ciaims that Korr-Ts6w is crazy, and he, together 
with Lez Winnemucca, who is a brother of Saran and a son of the 
originai WINNEMUCCA, loses no opportunity to combat what they 
consider a most pernicious doctrine. 

There is every reason to believe that this whole Messiah craze 
started at Mason’s Valley from the teachings of Kort-rs6w and his 
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predecessor, and that the doctrine has been much perverted and dis- 
torted in its transmission to the Sioux, Cheyennes, Arapahoes, an 
other tribes. 
Let us hope that the failure of promises will shake their faith as 
it has shaken that of the Piutes. 
NAT. P. PHISTER, 
First Lieutenant First Infantry. 


NOTE. 


Fort LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS, January 9, 1892. 


The above article forms the substance of an official report made by the author in Novem- 
ber, 1890, to General GIBBON, then commanding the Division of the Pacific. Since the article 
was written I have heard from Indians things which lead me to believe that KoIT-Ts6w is an 
epileptic subject. In February, 1891, a party of Sioux and Cheyennes, who were on their way 
to see the prophet, applied for subsistence to the agent at Pyramid Lake reservation, from 
which point they proceeded to Koit-Ts6w’s home. KoltT-Tsé6w was still preaching as late as 


May, 1891. 
NAT. P. PHISTER, 
First Lieutenant, First Infantry. 


HORSES IN DANGER. 


A wise cavalry officer keeps a sharp eye upon the horses of his 
command, as the success of the next engagement may depend upon 
their condition. A sergeant was out of patience with an awkward 
recruit. “Never approach the horses from behind without speak- 
ing,” he exclaimed. “If you do they’ll kick you in that thick head 


of yours, and the end of it will be that we shall have nothing but 
lame horses in the squadron.”’— Youths’ Companion. 
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Tue Mixirary History. By an Army Schoolmaster. Gale & Polden, 
Chatham. 

The English are not a humorous people, and it might be justifiable 
to hold the opinion that a joke would scarcely enter the head of one 
of the Queen’s Anglo-Saxon subjects unless it were fired in witb a 
revolver. An Englishman is never so dismal as when he undertakes 
to be funny; but he is sometimes exquisitely amusing when he is in 
sober earnest. 

An exemplification of the latter fact is found in “The Military 
History, by an Army Schoolmaster,” published by Gale & Polden. 
This little manual is evidently intended as an aid in “cramming” for 
the military examinations. It has all the patriotic virtues expressed 
by a red cover, and conveys briefly certain historical information of 
a degree of inaccuracy quite as English as the color of the binding. 
History must be to an Englishman’s taste; it must be agreeable as a 
prime requisite—accuracy is a secondary consideration. According 
to English historians in general, an Irishman who loves his isle more 
than he does the Queen, and an Indian chieftain who prefers inde- 
pendence to the rule of an English viceroy are alike rebels. Corina, 
where the British repulsed the French and then abandoned the field, 
and Niagara, where the Americans defeated the British and after- 
wards withdrew, are alike British victories—the inconsistency does 
not affect the English mind. Wellington is the incarnation of genius 
and goodness, while Napoleon is a charlatan and scamp. The Schles- 
wig-Holstein burglary was a crime, while the bombardment of Alex- 
andria and the occupation of Egypt were altogether christianly acts 
worthy of a super-religious people who cannot find it in their hearts 
to countenance the slightest violation of the sancity of a dismal Eng- 
lish sabbath. 

The “Army Schoolmaster” writes his little book, if not “to the 
Queen’s taste,” at least to the taste of her loyal subjects. In the list 
of “chief battles,” we find Bunker’s Hill, with the remark, “American 
colonists defeated,” though there is no hint that Gage might, like 
Pyrrhus after Heraclia, have exclaimed, “Another such victory and 
weare undone.” There is no other mention of battles of the American 
Revolution, such incidents as Saratoga and Yorktown probably not 
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being “chief battles” according to the English standard. In another 
part of the book, however, the Schoolmaster magnanimously an- 
nounces that General Burgoyne “suffered himself to be hemmed in 
at Saratoga,” and actually concedes that Cornwallis “found himself 
compelled to surrender with the English forces to the colonists at 
Yorktown.” There is no hint of French troops being engaged in the 
contest in America at all. 

The Schoolmaster devotes six lines to the British disasters in 
America, and about two pages to the marital experience of Henry 
VIII. Just what the domestic infelicity of Henry and the woes of 
his better (but unhappier) halves have to do with military history is 
not at first evident; but, on reflection, we presume that this matter 
might be classed as civil strife, in which an engagement probably 
preceded the regular matrimonial battle. 

If brevity be the soul of wit the Schoolmaster’s account of the 
War of 1812 is very funny. But its claims to humor are not based 
merely upon its extreme conciseness. “In 1812 the United States 
declared war upon England through irritation caused by the Orders 
in Council. Several naval actions were fought indecisively. Ameri- 
can attempts on Canada were failures, ard the war was ended by the 
treaty of Ghent in 1814.” Voila tout! If Perry’s victory on Lake 
Erie, the annihilation of Downie’s fleet on Lake Champlain, and the 
capture of the Guerriere, Macedonian, Java, etc., were indecisive, it 
would be interesting to know what constitutes a decisive action. We 
Americans have been fond of thinking that when we encountered an 
opposing naval force and took it back to port with us with the stars 
and stripes floating over it, we had fought a decisive action; but this 
it seems is only a Yankee vagary after all. 

There is no mention of the battle of New Orleans, an omission for 
which the Schoolmaster may be pardoned, in view of the modest 
brevity with which he describes the storming of Badajoz, where the 
British troops gallantly accomplished what they could not do at New 
Orleans. ° 

The date of the marriage of Queen Victoria is given as 1848. As 
the royal heir is now fifty years old, this statement must be somewhat 
embarrassing to Her Majesty. 

The piéce de resistance of this delectable historical menu is, per- 
haps, the account of the Boer war, in which it is stated that “in the 
end the Boers submitted on promise of having self-government, sub- 
ject only to British suzerainty.” ‘This, perhaps, needs no other 
criticism than a smile. We might, perhaps, say that in 1871 the 
Germans submitted upon receiving a goodly slice of French territory 
and an enormous war indemnity. 

The little book possesses one marked merit—it costs only “one- 
and-six.” In other words, it does not cost much more than a copy 


of Punch, and it is vastly more amusing. 
A. L. W. 
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InstRucTIONS FOR CourtTs-MarTIAL, INcLUDING SuMMARY CouRTs. 
Prepared under direction of Brigadier-General Wesley Merritt 
U.S. Army, by Lieutenant Arthur Murray, First Artillery, 
late Acting Judge Advocate U.S. Army. 


In this handy and conveniently shaped book we have one of the 
best, if not the very best, manuals on the subjects of which it treats, 
ever supplied to the army. Captain Murray’s well known ability, 
and painstaking care, are a sufficient guarantee that whatever is 
found written within the covers of his book, may be depended upon 
for completeness and accuracy. In addition to the latest informa- 
tion and instruction in regard to summary courts, every form used 
in the preparation of charges, keeping the records of courts, summon- 
ing witnesses, etc., may be found. Captain Murray is to be congratu- 
lated upon the value of the memorial he has left of his services as a 
judge advocate. Lthow~ 


















THe Unitep States Army. By Arthur Bresler, Colonel and Com- 
mandant of the Ohio Military Academy, Aide-de-Camp to the 
Governor of Ohio. 

In this excellent work, the result of the labors of Colonel Bresler, 
we have the most accurate and artistic representations of every 
article of uniform worn by officers and men of our army, that has 
ever been presented to the public. Whatever is supposed to be made 
of gold is printed in gold, and the various colors, yellow, red and 
orange, have a brightness and brilliancy we have never seen before. 
Every branch of the service has received attention, and even that 
latest addition to our army—the “Noble Red Man”—stands out in 
all the glory of his newly acquired uniform. The book, with its 
plates, has been printed by Moritz Ruhl, of Leipzig, and the text is 
unfortunately in German, although the Roman characters have been 
used instead of the Gothic. gdelebor. 

















ANNUAL Report oF MAsor-GENERAL Newson A. Mites, U.S. Army, 
Commanding the Department of the Missouri. 





Three maps on a large scale, one showing the country in which 
the operations against the hostile Sioux occurred last winter, another 
the battle-fields of Wounded Knee, December 29, 1890, and the Mis- 
sion, December 30, 1890, with positions of troops and Indians clearly 
shown, accompany the report. Kelle ov - 








ANNUAL Report oF THE INSPECTOR-GENERAL, U. S. Army, to the 
Major-General Commanding. 


A very full and valuable report, embracing almost every subject 
in which the army is interested. One needs to read it to form an 
idea of what a variety of opinions can be elicited from the officers of 
the army, upon any subject concerning which they are required to 


express their views. x, oy oon 
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A History oF THE First REGIMENT oF MASSACHUSETTS CAVALRY. 
By Colonel Creunenstuell. Ssonmutenkah hod, 


To be noticed hereafter. 


Through the courtesy of Mr. H. T. Bartlett, of New York— 
formerly bugler Company “H,” First Massachusetts Cavalry—the 
Association has been presented with a large photograph of a beautiful 
monument recently erected to commemorate the “ Battle of the Hay- 
stacks,” June 17, 1863, in which the First Massachusetts Cavalry 
played so conspicuous a part and lost so heavily. The following 
information accompanied the photo: 

“This monument in granite was erected by the First Massachu- 
setts Cavalry Association on the field of Aldie, Loudon County, Vir- 
ginia, in memory of the killed and wounded in the “Battle of the 
Haystacks” with Stuart’s cavalry, in General Lee’s northward 
movement, which ended in the Battle of Gettysburg. It is the only 
regimental monument on a Southern battle-field. The names are 
engraved on the two edges of the stone. <A piece of ground, ten 
feet square, in which the monument stands, was presented to the 
Association by Mr. Dallas Furr, formerly a Confederate soldier in 
Mosby’s command, and at whose house, near by, our wounded were 
cared for by his family. The wounded were made prisoners. At 
the twenty-sixth annual reunion of the Association, October 28, 
1891, a testimonial of gratitude for the kindness of himself and family 
was voted to Mr. Furr. Number of men of regiment engaged, 298 ; 
total loss, 196; equal to 66.89 per cent.” 


H. T. BARTLETT, 
Bugler Company “H,” First Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry. 


Minirar—WocHENBLATT. 

No. 85: Horse-Shoeing and Care of the Foot. France: Results 
of Horse-Raising. No. 86: A Russian River Manof War. No. 87: 
Battle of Worth. No. 88: Battle of Worth (continued). England: 
Forage Cap for Cavalry. Russia: Views on Mounted Firing. No. 
89: Battle of Worth (conclusion). Italy: Reérganization of the 
Field Artillery. No. 90: Field Artillery of the Future. France: 
Members of the Legion of Honor. Officers of the Reserve at Mili- 
tary Ceremonies. Austria-Hungary: Shoeing with Tips. No. 91: 
France: Duties of Retired Officers at Military Schools. No. 92: 
France: Cavalry School at Saumur. Riding Instructor of the In- 
- fantry School. Use of Saddle Blankets. No.94: East Africa: Special 
Concentration of the Guard. Cavalry in Camp at Krasnoé Selo. 
Switzerland: Smokeless Powder. No. 95: The New Italian Cavalry 
Drill Regulations on Attack. France: Grand Maneuvers of 1892. 
No. 96: The New Italian Cavalry Drill Regulations on Attack (con- 
clusion). France: Rapid Firing Hotchkiss Cannon. No.97: Rough 
Shoeing. No. 98: Military Works, by Von Moltke. Italy: Trans- 
port of Troops over a Railway Bridge. Russia: Cartridges with 
Smokeless Powder. No.99: The Year’s Cavalry Maneuvers in Camp 
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at Chalons. The New Swiss Infantry Rifle. France: Changes in 
the Organization of the Cavalry. No. 100: France: Marriage of 
Officers. Educating of Teachers for the Artillery Regiments. Russia: 
Wooden Scabbards for the Saber. No. 101: England: Army Horses. 
Austria: One Year Volunteers of the Railroad Regiment. No. 102: 
Strength of the English Fleet. No. 103: The Autumn Maneuvers 
on the Eastern Frontier of France. Italy: Purchasing Committees 
for Stallions. Switzerland: Remounting of the Army. No. 104: 
Equipment and Clothing of the Infantry. France: Cavalry School 
at Saumur. Increase of Pay for Mounted Officers. No. 105: Equip- 
ment and Clothing of Infantry (conclusion). Statistics of Suicides 
in the European Armies. France: Buying of Forage. No. 106: 
Changes in the Organization and Procuring Quarters in Time of 
Peace for the French Cavalry. Mounted Target Practice of the Rus- 
sian Cavalry. France: Number of Cavalry Officers. No.107: Train- 
ing of the Infantry in Action Under Fire. Russia: Target Practice 
of Cavalry Mounted. No. 108: Training of the Infantry in Action 
Under Fire (conclusion). Diary of Events of a Reserve Officer of 
the Cavalry in the War of 1870-71. 


REVUE DU CERCLE MILITAIRE. 
No. 37: The Problem of the Attack. Attack of a Defile (bridges) 
by a Mixed Brigade (map). No. 38: Notes upon the Duties of the 


General Staff in Campaign. No. 40: Theater of the Chinese Diffi- 
culties. The Souvenirs of Private Tellier. Notes on the Duties 
of the General Staff in Campaign, (continued). Reconnaissance by 
Independent Infantry Groups, (map). No. 41: Notes upon the 
Chinese Army. Carrying a Place by a Night Surprise. The Sou- 
venirs of Private Tellier, (continued). No. 41: Carrying a Place 
by a Night Surprise, (continued). The Souvenirs of Private Tellier, 
(continued). No. 42: Notes upon the Chinese Army, (continued ). 
The Souvenirs of Private Tellier, (continued). No. 43: Destruc- 
tion of a Railroad Tunnel by a Small Column of Infantry, (map). 
The History of a Regiment. The Souvenirs of Private Tellier. No. 
44: Foreign Estimation of Our Grand Maneuvers. Notes upon 
the Chinese Army, (continued). No. 45: The Independent Cavalry 
Divisions in the Grand Maneuvers of 1891, (separate map). Foreign 
Estimation of Our Grand Maneuvers of 1891, (concluded). No. 46: 
The Independent Cavalry Divisions in the Maneuvers of 1891, (con- 
cluded). The Velocipede from a Strategical and Tactical Point of 
View. No.47: Notes upon the Chinese Army, (continued). Active 
Defense of an Isolated Fort. No. 48: A Soudan Campaign, (map). 
No. 49: <A Letter from Dragomiroff in Regard to the Armes Blan- 
cbes. An English Officer’s Notes upon the German Army. No. 50: 
A New Arm for the Cavalry, (plates). The Russian Field Mortar. 
A English Officer’s Remarks upon the German Army. Notes upon 
the Chinese Army. 
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Tue Unirep Service. Hammersly & Co. 


November: Our Cavalry in Mexico, by Colonel W. B. Lane, U. 
S. Army. The Effect of Smokeless Powder on the Wars of the 
Future, by W. W. Knollys. Conquering the North Pole. December: 
Education in the Army. Marshal Augerean, by Edward Shippen, 
Medical Director, U. 8. Navy. Personal Recollections of Sheridan's 
Raid, by Captain Edward Field, Fourth U.S. Artillery. An Omitted 
Napoleonic Chapter, by Hon. F. Lawley. January, 1892: A Word 
on the Artillery Question. The Experiences of a Staff Officer in Time 
of War. Brevet Major-General Galusha Pennypacker, U.S. Army. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE RoyAL ARTILLERY INSTITUTION. 


September: The Battle of Liitzen, 16th November. 1632, by 
Lieutenant-Colonel J.C. Dalton, (h. p.) R. A.D. A. A.G. An Artillery 
Duel, by Lieutenant-Colonel D. D. T. O'Callaghan, R. A. October: 
Miranzai Expedition, 1891, by Lieutenant L. C. Gordon, R. A. Skill at 
Arms, by Lieutenant-General Sir W. J. Williams, K. C. B. R. A. 
Berthier Rifle, by Lieutenant-Colonel W. B. Hemans, late R. A. The 
World’s War Ships, From a Gunner's Point of View, by Major W. 
J. Robertson, R. A. Practice at Snow Parapets, by Captain E. A. 
Lambert, R. H. A. 


JOURNAL OF THE Roya UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION. 


October: The Military Resources of the Island of Jersey. The 
History of Volunteering in India. Heligoland, its Strategic Impor- 
tance to Germany. The French Staff. November: Magazine Rifles 
in War—A Military Prospect. Colonel Von Lobell’s Annual Reports 
upon the Changes and Progress in Military Matters During 1890. 
December: A Light Cavalry Regiment ou Active Service, (sketch 
maps) by Captain F. Maude, late R. E. Mounted Infantry Patrols, 
the Necessary Results of our Present System of Fighting. 


JOURNAL OF THE UNITED SERVICE InstitTUTION OF INDIA. October, 1891. 
Smokeless Powders, their Composition and Manufacture. General 
Ziethen’s Defence of the Line of the Sambre in 1815. Cavalry Tac- 
tics. The Development of Cavalry Training in India. Notes Made 
While Attending the Military Exercises, Drills, etc., of the Saxon 
Corps d’Armée, Stationed at Dresden. The Russian Maneuvers in 
Volhynia in September, 1890. 
PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE OF History AND Broarapuy. October. 
Itinerary of General Washington, trom June 15, 1785 to Decem- 
ber 23, 1783, (continued). Minutes of the Committee of Safety of 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 1774-76. Charles Thompson’s New 
Testament. Claims of American Loyalists. Records of Christ's 
Church, Philadelphia. Baptisms 1709-1760. 
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OUTING. 

October: The Mississippi National Guard (illustrated), by Lieu- 
tenant R. K. Evans, Twelfth U. S. Infantry. Saddle and Sentiment. 
November: The National Guard of California (illustrated), by Lieu- 
tenant W. R. Hamilton, U.S. Army. Saddle and Sentiment (con- 
tinued ). 


JOURNAL OF THE Miirary Service Institution. November, 1891. 

Mounted Infantry. Post Schools. Battle Tactics. Artillery 
Service in the War of the Rebellion. The Summary Court. Rapid 
Field Sketching and Reconnaissance. Kighteen Letters on Artillery, 
(Hohenlohe). Two Brigades, (Hoenig). 


ALDERSHOT Minitary Society PUBLICATIONS. 

Lecture on “Saddles and Saddlery — Bits and Bitting” by Veteri- 
nary-Surgeon, (first-class), F. Smith, Professor in the Army Veteri- 
nary School. A pamphlet of forty pages, illustrated by twenty-seven 
plates. Price, sixpence. ; 

Unitep Service Institution New South WALEs. 
Lecture 11: The Organization and Equipmentof Harbor Defences. 


Lecture 12: Ambulance Organization, Equipment and Transport, 
for the Mounted Services. 


Tue Iowa Histroricat Recorp. October, 1891. 
Ralph P. Lowe, with Portrait. Mrs. Clara A. Dodge. The Making 
of Iowa. Iowa Pioneer Trails to California. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE UNITED StaTEs NAVAL INstTITUTE. No. 60. 


Instructions for Infantry and Artillery, United States Navy. 
The Complete Drill, With Bugle Signals. 


Report oF Kansas State Boarp of AGRICULTURE. September, 1891. 
M. Mohler, Secretary, ''opeka, Kansas. 


Tue First MAINE Buate. October, 1891. 
Seventeenth Annual Reunion of the First Maine Cavalry. 


Tue NoRTHWESTERN GUARDSMAN. December,1891. Portland, Oregon. 


Tue WesTERN SotpiER. December, 1891. San Francisco, Cal. 


Tue Inventive Ace. Weekly. Washington, D. C. 


Our ANIMAL Frienps. New York. Monthly. 


Our Dump Animats. Boston. Monthly. 


Printer’s Ink. Weekly. New York. 


REVIEW oF REVIEWS. 





